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MODERN WEAPONS AND THE SMALL POWER 


John Gellner and James Jackson* 


Canada’s international position, a Small Power is defined as 

one which lacks nuclear weapons and the means to deliver 
them; it is a category into which every country in the world 
except Russia, the United States, and the United Kingdom can 
fit. The military problems of a Small Power are entirely differ- 
ent from those of a nuclear-equipped Great Power, and they are 
strongly affected by the Small Power’s geographical location, by 
the vigour with which it wishes to pursue its international goals, 
by the intensity of its desire to retain a national identity, and by 
its wealth. 

Militarily, the Small Power is faced with a chronic dilemma. 
The consequences of total war are such that no nation can avoid 
the most serious harm even in the strictest neutrality. Yet the 
authority of nuclear weapons is such that the largest coalition of 
non-nuclear powers would be ineffectual in any action against a 
single Great Power. And at the same time, formal alignment 
with a Great Power calls for the highest degree of discretion if 
vassaldom is to be avoided. No country illustrates this dilemma 
more vividly than Canada; the study of the effect of contempor- 
ary weapons on Canada’s international position is an interesting 
one. 

To understand Canada’s position we must first examine the 
implications of total war between Soviet Russia and the United 
States. Unlikely as such a war may be, its possibility is the 
dominant factor in the contemporary military scene. The war 
would be mainly shaped by two weapons, the first of which is 
the modern bomber. The bomber, it is true, will shortly give 
way to the intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM), but the 
ICBM is not yet operational; when it does become operational the 
bomber will complement it in the offensive arsenals for some 
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time; and in any event the general significance for Canadian- 
United States defensive co-operation are similar for both 
weapons. 

The bomber of today has four characteristics which are of 
great importance to Canada. It has great range, great speed, 
can fly very high, and can attack in any weather by day or 
night. Bomber ranges are such that all North America lies 
within reach of Soviet attack. Nor is the attack limited to any 
particular path of approach; on a one-way trip, with refuelling, 
it could conceivably come anywhere along the United States’ 
borders. However an attack by the shortest route could be 
mounted more simply, far greater loads could be carried, and 
the chances of strategic surprise would be more sure. Canada 
lies athwart the most direct route between Soviet airfields and 
the U.S.A., and is thus inextricably involved with the problems 
of intercontinental air war. 

Just how much Canada is involved in these problems is 
determined by the bomber’s speed and cruising altitude. Great 
range makes the bomber a threat, strategically, to the Canadian 
and American heartlands, but had not its speed and altitude 
increased as well, the tactical problem of air defence would be 
similar to those of World War II. However an aircraft flying 
at 50,000 feet and 600 knots cannot be detected without radar. 
Intercepting weapons, either fighters or missiles, cannot be 
guided to intercept without radar. Thus the basis for an air 
defence system is a radar system extensive enough to give 
warning of the bomber’s approach, and sophisticated enough to 
give an adequate environment for intercepting weapons to 
operate at great speeds and heights. When the bomber’s speed 
is taken into account, and balanced against the time needed to 
identify the attack, transmit orders, get interceptors into the 
air and fly them to altitude, and carry out attack, it can be 
calculated that this radar environment should begin some three 
hundred and fifty miles forward of the target areas. Indeed 
this distance is a theoretical minimum, for a large number of 
bombers cannot be dealt with in a limited air space; as the 
number increases the depth of radar environment must be 
increased so that the control facilities can handle the greater 
number of interceptor weapons. Thus the defence of the indus- 
trial and population concentrations of Seattle — Portland — 
Vancouver and Detroit — Chicago — Washington — Montreal 
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against attacks from the north-west, north, and north-east must 
extend over Canadian territory. 

The full impact of bomber speed and altitude does not lie 
merely in this matter of distance. Today’s air defence radars 
can detect a jet bomber at some 200 miles, and can control 
interceptions up to a somewhat shorter distance. The radars 
set up to help defend North American vital areas must therefore 
be set on Canadian soil if there is to be sufficient time for 
detection and interception. Further, because interceptors are 
little faster than the bomber, they must be placed near the edge 
of radar cover if they are to get to altitude before the bomber 
passes. An operationally reliable radar system should have 
three stations covering any given point in space, and because 
the high-powered long-range radars do not give good cover 
against the ever-present possibility of low-level attack, addi- 
tional radars are needed as “gap-fillers.”” Because attack may 
come with little warning, the whole defence system must have 
the equipment and personnel to allow it to be at readiness all 
the time. The speed with which the attack can develop makes 
it unlikely that forces could be relocated once action had com- 
menced, and thus all forces must be in their operational positions. 
Finally, all parts of the system must be bound together by a 
communications system of great reliability and swiftness of 
operation. All these factors add a dimension of density to that 
of distance, and indicate why North American air defence forces 
must be on Canadian soil not only in considerable depth but in 
considerable amount. 

It is important to realize that this air defence deployment 
into Canada is not just something desirable; in the light of the 
technicalities of air defence it is a necessity. It has long been 
in the interests of the United States that Canada not be occupied 
by an unfriendly power, but the threat posed by an unfriendly 
lodgement in Canada would have been strategic. Perhaps the 
most significant effect that modern weapons have had upon the 
relationships between the two countries is that Canadian air and 
the ground below it are now tactically vital to the United States. 
Before we can explore these relationships further, however, we 
must consider the significance of the second chief weapon which 
would determine the shape of total war between Soviet Russia 
and the United States: the hydrogen or thermonuclear bomb. 
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For the purposes of this discussion the important characteris- 
tics of the thermonuclear bomb are, first, that it is comparatively 
easy to produce in a wealthy, industrial country and, second, 
that a single bomb can destroy the largest city. A thermonuc- 
lear attack in strength would destroy many of North America’s 
largest cities, while curtains of radioactive fall-out would spread 
poison over hundreds of thousands of square miles. There would 
be not only the actual destruction and death, which in a civiliza- 
tion as highly developed as that of North America would cause 
incalculable dislocation of all economic functions, communica- 
tions, administration, distribution, and services; there would as 
well be the effect of tremendous shock, for all would happen in a 
matter of hours, without warning let alone adequate preparation. 
North American society could not survive the simultaneous loss 
of some forty or fifty of its largest cities under these conditions. 

This immediacy of overwhelming destruction leads us to look 
again at the role of air defence. If the loss of forty or fifty cities 
is mortal and each bomber can destroy a city, an effective North 
American air defence would have to prevent anywhere near 
forty or fifty bombers from attacking successfully. Against a 
force of 500 to 1,000 bombers, even assuming that half the 
bombers evading interception could not complete their attacks, 
this would call for a kill-rate of more than 85 per cent. To build 
a defence capable of such a kill-rate would be an enormous task. 
Because of the modern bomber’s range, every point on the 
defensive perimeter of North America would have to be able to 
inflict such a casualty rate on the whole Soviet bomber force; 
even if each interceptor weapon could with certainty knock 
down one bomber, scores of thousands of interceptors would be 
required, together with all the electronic equipment needed to 
make them usable. But the offensive always has the initiative 
not only in tactics but in equipment, and as aircraft speeds 
develop and the ICBM appears in the offensive arsenals, defensive 
systems become more expensive, inflexible, and vulnerable to 
technical malfunction. A novel offensive tactic, a radical new 
offensive weapon, can render useless billions of dollars worth of 
defensive equipment. Actually, defensive effectiveness against 
the bomber itself has increased since World War II, and it is 
more than likely that some form of defence weapon can be 
developed which will destroy ICBMs. However the thermonuc- 
lear bomb has given such power to each bomber that an effective 
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defence must be able virtually to prevent any penetration. Such 
a degree of reliability in an immensely large, complicated, and 
continually developing system is humanly and mechanically un- 
obtainable. To strive for it may lead to bankruptcy, even for as 
prosperous a country as the United States. 

If defence cannot be built against the thermonuclear bomb, 
the only protection lies in the attack not taking place; in the 
Soviet being deterred from attacking. It is this reasoning which 
has led to the building of the United States Strategic Air Com- 
mand as a deterrent force which can impose devastating thermo- 
nuclear retaliation on the Soviet Union if Soviet bomber fleets 
attack North America. 

This retaliatory force cannot be the sole weapon of defence. 
Interceptor weapons cannot stop an attack from destroying 
North American civilization, but they may be able to save quite 
a number of cities and millions of lives by shooting down only a 
few attackers. Further, the presence of such weapons is in 
itself part of the deterrent, for it injects a considerable factor 
of uncertainty into the planning of an offensive. If there can be 
a victor in intercontinental thermonuclear war, it will be the side 
which inflicts the greatest damage in the first attack. With no 
more than one attack being possible, any uncertainty becomes a 
major consideration. 

A fina] justification for defence weapons is that the warning 
for the deterrent force must be positive and discriminating, so 
that retaliation will not be launched on the basis of a false alarm 
or because some stray aircraft has blundered into the warning 
screen. Interceptor weapons are needed to identify approach- 
ing forces or destroy single marauders. 

We can at this point turn to re-examine the meaning for 
Canada, and for Canadian-United States relationships, of these 
military factors. One thing is fundamental: Canada could not 
herself achieve security against thermonuclear bomber attack. 
We have seen, however, that Canadian security is tied to that of 
the United States by bonds more concrete than those of close 
friendship, for the arithmetic of air interception places the 
defences for the population and industrial centres of both 
Canada and the United States deep in Canadian territory. Fur- 
ther, Canada lies within the early warning lines which have been 
designed to give Strategic Air Command the time it needs to 
launch retaliatory attack. That Canadian and United States 
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security are inseparable is apparent in this if it were not else- 
where, for it would be impossible to assume that a penetration 
of these lines was an attack on only one of the two nations. 
The common problem of defence is a single problem. 

The solution to the problem lies in the building of a complete 
deterrent-defensive force, the necessary elements of which are 
interceptors and their associated warning and control radars, 
and a retaliatory force with its associated early warning. While 
this solution is simple to define, a much more difficult task is to 
decide on the contribution which Canada should make. The 
factors which must be reconciled in such a decision are almost 
innumerable, but to speak generally the contribution must fulfil 
four important requirements. The first is obvious but demands 
statement; the contribution must be within the limits of the 
nation’s resources. Were Canada’s resources unlimited, many 
of the problems relevant to sharing a single defence with the 
United States would become insignificant. The need for economy 
looms large, however, as the equipment of air power increases in 
complexity and price. 

The second requirement is that the contribution to those 
elements of the deterrent-defensive force which must through 
tactical necessity lie on Canadian soil should be adequate to the 
needs of the United States. As we have seen, Canada lies 
within the tactical area for the defence of the United States, 
and the speed of air warfare necessitates tactical dispositions to 
be made in peacetime. The existence of a close Canadian-United 
States friendship, as well as of such practical co-ordinating 
bodies as the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, guarantee that 
the defence facilities provided in Canadian territory are to the 
satisfaction of both parties. 

The third requirement is that Canada retain an independent 
identity and sovereignty over her territories. With her vast 
size and her limited resources Canada could not expect to build 
and man all the facilities needed on Canadian soil by the deter- 
rent-defensive force. Unless the facilities are to be inadequate, 
United States military forces or some form of indirect reinforce- 
ment must be admitted. Here we can see that Canada’s ulti- 
mate contribution will be shaped by balancing the requirements 
against one another, for to deny all United States entry into 
Canadian territory might meet the demands of sovereignty 
while incurring American disappointment at the facilities Canada 
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could provide alone. This disappointment might be avoided if 
all Canadian resources were devoted to providing the needed 
facilities, but the result might be national bankruptcy. 

The equation is further complicated by the presence of a 
fourth requirement, which is that Canada’s total military estab- 
lishment be an appropriate instrument of the nation’s foreign 
policy. To place all Canada’s military strength in the deterrent- 
defensive force might with the strictest economy provide an 
adequate contribution with the minimum of American entry 
into Canadian territory. But the consequences would be that 
there were no forces available for other purposes, such as the 
military support of NATO, or the provision of peace-preservation 
forces. In an attempt to retain complete independence in con- 
tinental defence, Canada could in this way lose her ability to act 
freely and forcibly in other international councils. 

This brings us to the other area of military activity in which 
a Small Power may be involved, to the wars which are variously 
called “brushfire,” or “peripheral,” or simply “small wars.” 

In his latest novel, ‘On the Beach,” Nevil Shute describes 
the destruction of mankind brought about by “the Russian- 
Chinese war that had flared up out of the Russian-NATO war, 
that had in turn been born of the Israeli-Arab war, initiated by 
Albania.” The situation he depicts is imaginary but not too far- 
fetched. Politico-military “brushfires” can develop into “small 
wars,” and any one of these could lead to the nuclear holocaust. 
This danger is very real. No amount of theorizing about the 
possibility of limiting nuclear war, in area and as to the kind and 
quantity of weapons used, can remove it. 

Two novel concepts are now evolving from the realization 
that the ultimate consequence of any armed conflict may be 
fatal not only to one or both of the belligerents, but to all men: 
of war as the instrument of enforcing peace; and of the right 
(political, legal, moral) of any nation to wage war to enforce 
peace. 

At first sight, the statement that a country should have the 
legal right to intervene anywhere in the world with force of 
arms, provided its aim is the preservation of world peace, looks 
startling. In fact, it is in accord with established principles of 
international law. Neutrality is in substance the right of a 
country, which fulfils the obligations of a neutral, to demand 
that it not be interfered with by the belligerents. According to 
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the Hague Convention V of 1907, “the territory of neutral 
powers is inviolable” (Art. 1); a “neutral state must punish acts 
in violation of its neutrality committed on its own territory” 
(Art. 5); and “the fact of a neutral Power resisting, even by 
force, attempts to violate its neutrality cannot be regarded as a 
hostile act” (Art. 10). It is obvious that in a nuclear war no 
belligerent can assure the inviolability of neutrals—fall-out may 
kill as many people in a neutral as in a belligerent country. It 
may be argued that this being so, there is no such thing as 
neutrality if it comes to a nuclear war, anywhere. On the other 
hand, it can be also said that a country which is determined to be 
neutral in a conflict of others commits no hostile act if it quenches 
that conflict by force, for it may not be able to carry out its 
policy of neutrality if the conflict continues. 

Nor should a country be bound to await in every case inter- 
vention by the United Nations. Action by the world body may 
not be forthcoming because of a veto in the Security Council or 
the lack of a qualified majority in the General Assembly. There 
may not be time to wait for the United Nations to act, or its 
intervention may not be forceful enough to be effective. In all 
those cases, it could well be a matter of self-preservation for one 
or more countries to do the job of peacemaking. 

Diplomacy has certainly not kept up with the development 
of the science of war; it still retains that abhorrence of meddling 
which has lost all justification with the advent of the nuclear 
bomb. Yet “peace preservation” is becoming—perhaps not yet 
consciously, but certainly none too soon—a national military 
objective, and not the least in countries in which abstention 
from war used to be the traditional policy. That a Canadian 
has so far been the most forceful exponent of the concept is not 
surprising. After all, Canada lies between the two great coun- 
tries which, for the present at least, are the only ones which 
could engage in large-scale nuclear warfare, and it provides the 
defensive forefield of one of them. Other countries of the world 
probably would not, but Canada could not, survive an all-out 
nuclear war between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. Hence Canada’s 
undoubted right to intervene in any dispute which could become 
the spark that might light the tinder of the enmity of the great 
powers. 

It must be said right away that even Mr. Pearson still seems 
to be reluctant to carry to its last consequence the idea of the 
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legal right of all nations to act in order to preserve themselves 
by preserving peace. The practical application of this concept 
will undoubtedly be wrought with immense difficulties, so much 
more as it might in certain circumstances offer a pretense for, 
instead of a brake to, aggression. Mr. Pearson wrote in Foreign 
Affairs, April, 1957: 

“Even if governments are unable to give the UN a fighting 
force ready and organized to serve it on the decision of the Security 
Council, they should be willing to earmark smaller forces for the 
more limited duty of securing a ceasefire already agreed upon by 
the belligerents. We might in this way be able to construct a 
halfway house at the crossroads of war, and utilize an intermediate 
technique between merely passing resolutions and actually 
fighting...” 

Such a “halfway house,” furnished by the UN and garrisoned by 
a police force, is clearly all that has been found acceptable for 
the present. But while it now fulfils its function on the Israeli- 
Egyptian border, it may not be good enough elsewhere. What is 
really needed is not merely a halfway house at the crossroads of 
war, but a roadblock barring those crossroads. 

To preserve peace, a country may station a military force 
permanently in a region where there is a latent threat of war. 
It may maintain forces for a limited period in an area where it 
is desirable to prevent outbreaks of hostilities while a political 
settlement is being negotiated. And it must keep at a high 
degree of operational readiness a mobile force so organized that 
it can intervene speedily and forcefully at the first sign of an 
armed conflict. Canada’s military effort is directed toward all 
three of these functions: we maintain a striking force close to 
the explosive frontier dividing the two Germanies; we contribute 
the largest contingent to the UNEF on the Israeli-Egyptian 
armistice line; we keep at readiness the nucleus of an expedi- 
tionary force (so far, one infantry battalion with some logistic 
support) for peace preservation duties at the call of the United 
Nations. 

To fulfil its function, a peace preservation force must be at a 
state of constant readiness. Immediacy of action is, if anything, 
more important than the actual amount of force used, when the 
aim is to put out a fire before it becomes a conflagration. Mobi- 
lization and deployment must be compressed into a space of a 
very few days, and of a few hours if at all possible. A peace 
preservation force must also be flexible and mobile. Flexible, so 
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that the same force can be used under all conditions of warfare, 
in every terrain, and against any kind of opponent. Mobile, so 
that it will be deployed in the danger area in sufficient concen- 
tration and with enough matériel to be able to exert force at 
once. This means, in practice, that it must be fully air trans- 
portable. Flexibility and mobility can only be achieved through 
economy of effort, or, in other words, through producing the 
greatest possible firepower for the least number of men and the 
least weight of matériel. 

We are told that we cannot hope to achieve a ratio of fire- 
power to personnel as favourable as that in Soviet units, because 
Russian troops are able to do without services which have to be 
provided for our men. Yet our troops have proved again and 
again that they can maintain their morale without those welfare 
services which at any rate are usually available in the rear areas 
in a much greater measure than in the front lines, and which 
always put a heavy burden on transport and administration. 

What really has made the “administrative tail’’ grow so large 
in the Western Forces that as often as not it is wagging the 
operational dog, is specialization and, stemming from it, the 
heavy overhead of headquarters staffs. It would take us too 
far to probe the reasons for our present staff hypertrophy. We 
may give, however, one example of it: The Tables of Equip- 
ment of a U.S. Marine Division (certainly the most mobile and 
flexible of any American tactical unit of that size) provides for 
administrative gear (field desks, field safes, typewriters, and the 
like) weighing some 124 tons. According to Lt. Col. K. B. Pickle, 
writing in the Marine Corps Gazette, November, 1957: “The 
same number of HR2S helicopters required to transport this 
load can lift all the men with individual combat gear of a re- 
inforced battalion.” The airlift for another battalion is taken up 
by the men who operate all that mass of office equipment. It is 
absolutely necessary to break down ‘‘the monuments of paper” 
which staffs are wont “to create in commemoration of their 
efforts.” Staff techniques which became complex when the 
typewriter replaced long-hand, and labyrinthal with the coming 
of the mimeograph machine, must be greatly simplified. Most 
important of all, combatant officers must be taught to assume the 
functions which heretofore they were glad to leave to an ever- 
growing array of specialists. 
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It is perfectly possible to make weapons small, light, and yet 
deadly. Here again we must check our past trend toward 
Gargantuan size, and make use of recent advances in weapons 
technology, especially of some very useful, new tactical missiles. 
The latter are generally in themselves not lighter than the un- 
guided projectiles they are replacing, and they require as a rule 
more complex launching mechanisms, but their kill probability 
is so much higher that they are more economical as far as bulk 
and weight are concerned. The French SS-10 wire-controlled 
anti-tank missile, for instance, gives to all practical purposes a 
100 per cent. kill probability. Much fewer of these missiles are 
thus required than if anti-tank cannon or bazooka-type rocket 
launchers were used. Moreover, there is little point lugging 
armour plate if a missile of the penetration power of the SS-10 
is on the battlefield. The air transportable, light but heavily 
gunned tank, such as the French AMX-13 and 14, or the Russian 
Type 76, relying for protection on its low silhouette, manoeuvr- 
ability and speed, thus has it over the armoured monster which 
is, if any thing, more vulnerable to modern anti-tank weapons 
without possessing any redeeming advantages. 

Similarly, a light fighter armed with two air-to-air missiles 
carries a heavier punch (in terms of kill probability) than the 
conventional big fighter with its batteries of guns and free- 
flight rockets. Here, a comparatively simple and inexpensive, 
“un-jammable” missile such as the U.S. Navy “Sidewinder,” is 
probably even the cheapest means of destroying an enemy air- 
craft. 

For mobility, a peace-preservation force needs two kinds of 
air transport: one for strategic moves (deployment to the area 
of operations), another for tactical moves (in the area of opera- 
tions). The former must have great load-carrying capacity, 
suitable loading ramps, tackle for fast handling of stores, long 
range, and good speed (for quick turn-around). Such a trans- 
port—for the present, it would probably be a four-engined turbo- 
prop aircraft of something like 200,000 lbs over-all weight and 
60,000 lbs load-carrying capacity—would convey troops and 
equipment to a big airfield in friendly territory nearest to the 
area of conflict. From there on, Shore-Take-Off-And-Landing 
(STOL) aircraft, Vertical-Take-Off-And-Landing (VTOL) air- 
craft when they become available, and helicopters would take 
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over, together with the road vehicles brought in by the big 
transports and any carriers that can be obtained locally. 

An acceptable rule-of-thumb figure for the initial (strategic) 
move of a military force capable to fight as soon as it has dis- 
embarked from its transports, is three tons weight per man. 
Obviously, no military organization could hope to maintain in 
peace time the number of aircraft, and of air-and groundcrew, 
necessary for a large-scale air movement. The civil airlines will 
have to provide in an emergency the bulk of the aircraft and 
personnel. Unfortunately, in most Western countries little is 
done to make the airlines use aircraft suitable for war-time 
duties, or even to store conversion kits for the existing civil trans- 
ports. This could be done through a government subsidy such 
as is, for instance, given to U.S. shipping lines to cover the extra 
cost of installations necessary if the ships are to be employed for 
military purposes. Things are different in Russia, where ‘Aero- 
flot” constitutes an easy-to-mobilize transport reserve for the 
Soviet Air Force. 

To go any further into the organization and equipment of an 
expeditionary or peace-preservation force would be beyond the 
scope of this article. What we have tried to show is that a 
“small” (by the definition we gave at the beginning) country 
can only wage “small” (that is, non-nuclear) wars, but that the 
ever-present threat of a calamitous “big’’ war makes it quite 
likely that even the most peace-loving small nation will have 
to wage such small wars simply as a matter of self-preservation. 
For that, an always ready, flexible and mobile force of all arms 
endowed with very great striking power is necessary. 

The frightfulness—one would almost be tempted to say, the 
glamour—of the new weapons of mass destruction, and the deep 
apprehension which they have caused in the minds of so many 
people, have meant that in North America we have been mainly 
preoccupied with the “big” war. This is natural as far as the 
United States public is concerned, and quite understandable for 
us here in Canada where we live in the defensive forefield of a 
nuclear power. As a consequence, our capacity for waging “small” 
wars is low, at least if compared with our potential effort against 
an all-out onslaught. In continental Western Europe the situa- 
tion is reversed. There, people generally realize that in a “big” 
war they will really be only passive sufferers, and that if they 
ever are to be able to enforce by arms their national objectives, 
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they must work on their conventional armaments. This is cer- 
tainly the thinking in France, where some spectacular advances 
in non-nuclear weapons technology have been made in these last 
years, and also in Germany. On this side of the Atlantic we may 
do well to focus our attention also on the problems of the “small” 
war which, after all, is much more likely to occur than the global 
nuclear holocaust. 
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littered with the fragments of disarmament conferences. 

Ever since the first attempts were made to reduce the 
German naval building programme before the first world war, 
disarmament conferences and committees have been meeting 
almost continuously in times of peace. Yet the repeated failure 
to achieve any permanent success has not daunted the advocates 
of disarmament. After fifty years of endeavour, it is perhaps 
worthwhile considering what chances exist in the years ahead 
for a more successful propagation of the cause of disarmament. 

Both armament and disarmament are necessarily political 
problems, inseparable not only from considerations of a country’s 
strategic needs, but also from the pressures of its public opinion. 
At one time the public will bring pressure for the repudiation of 
the more horrifying weapons of war, at another for the reduction 
of the armed forces on the grounds of expense. Yet, within a 
few years, or even months, suspicions and fears of supposed 
enemies will rouse public opinion once again to demand rearma- 
ment and protection against foreign machinations. The state of 
disarmament negotiations may be regarded, perhaps, like an 
international barometer. When the international scene is sun- 
ny and cloudless, the hopes and prospects for disarmament are 
high; when there are dark storm clouds in international rela- 
tions, the disarmament conferences decline and droop. 

The urge towards disarmament is usually voiced, without 
very much coherent organisation, at the “grass roots” level. The 
persistence of the demand is due to a mixture of economic 
pressures, individual repugnance to the idea of conscription, fear 
of the consequences of a further outbreak of war, and combined 
with these, a continuing sense of the need to build international 
relations on a more moral basis than that of fear and suspicion. 
At different times and in different countries, the accent shifts 
from one of these motives to another, but the significant fact is 
the continued recurrence of the demand for disarmament. It 


|: has rightly been observed that the twentieth century is 
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has been voiced within recent months with particular force in the 
legislatures of Great Britain, Western Germany and Japan; and 
no government can entirely ignore this pressure. 

The persistence of this demand is principally due to the 
apparent simplicity of disarmament. The universal hatred of 
war is easily focussed upon the weapons with which it is waged. 
And the conviction arises that the lack of such weapons would 
remove the means by which wars were fought, even if it did not 
remove the issues and the causes behind wars. However much 
the desire for war may be present, the simple device of removing 
the means will ensure peace. The simplicity of this approach 
has the virtue of making superfluous judgments about the 
admittedly complex political, economic or diplomatic circum- 
stances of the day. These could be ignored if there were to be 
what President Roosevelt desired, as part of his Fourth Free- 
dom: “a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position 
to commit an act of physical aggression against any neighbour— 
anywhere in the world.” 

It is not difficult to see how this antipathy to the use of the 
weapons of war can easily be extended to the possession of them. 
And the two ideas have long been fused in men’s minds, particu- 
larly in Great Britain and North America. The building up, 
possession and maintenance of armaments is itself regarded as a 
major contribution to the outbreak of war. It is argued that 
the possession of armaments impels counter-measures and the 
onset of an arms race, which continues by geometric progression, 
on “the inexorable march to the violent climax of war.’ Such 
a view is bolstered by appeals to the past, and the frequent 
assertion of the hypothesis: “history shows that arms races 
usual end in war.” 

The remedy suggested is equally simple. The banning of the 
future use of weapons has been as frequently recommended as 
the destruction of those weapons already manufactured, and the 
consequent abolition of the arms race. Since the days of the 
British resentment at the German Naval Laws of 1898 and 1900, 
to the present call for the suspension of nuclear weapons tests, 
the same features are constant. And this over-simplification 
both of the disease and of its remedy is matched by the further 
simplification of the obstacles to the achievement of disarma- 
ment. Often these have been thought of as lying in the personal 
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policies of diplomats or heads of state. The imputations made 
by his opponents against Mr. Dulles remind one of similar indict- 
ments made against the Kaiser. Often too, the lack of disarma- 
ment is blamed on those whose professional services would be 
jeopardized should any effective measure of disarmament be 
achieved. Nor is this surprising when these are the very people 
who voice their suspicions of foreign powers and are ever ready 
to believe that safety consists in strength and resolute policies of 
“brinkmanship.” For instance, Marshal Zhukov, the then Soviet 
Defence Minister, declared on May 1, 1957, that the Western 
Powers, “led by the United States” were ‘blinded by hatred for 
the people of the Socialist countries. ... The Soviet Union would 
take good care of its military power in the face of the endless 
intrigues of reactionary forces.” And Admiral Radford on May 
19 replied in the same vein. “We cannot trust the Russians on 
this (disarmament) or anything. They have broken their word 
too many times.” 

Another item must not be omitted from the picture. For 
nearly forty years there have existed governmental committees 
and delegations responsible for disarmament. The early faith 
of these committees has long been soured by repeated disap- 
pointment. The actors no longer believe their parts. It is all 
too easy to suspect the other side of playing to the gallery, of 
wishing to do no more than propagate their country’s views, 
without any sincere wish to reach a negotiated settlement. Such 
conditions are also held to account for the difficulty in building 
up any real accord or confidence. 

Reasons of prestige, to which every government is peculiarly 
susceptible, are generally believed to be a major factor working 
against disarmament. The only British statesman—Ramsay 
Macdonald—who sought to convince the people of the honour 
of leading the world in disarmament was disbelieved in his days 
and execrated after his demise. Far more common is the ex- 
pression of the desire for national prestige. Fifty years ago, 
when the Dreadnoughts were being built, it was powerfully 
allied to the fear of being out-rivalled and was succintly ex- 
pressed in the slogan: “We want eight—and we won’t wait.” 
Today its equivalent expression is seen in the satisfaction that 
Great Britain’s nuclear bomb tests in the Pacific Ocean “have 
raised her once again to the status of a world power,” or that 
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America’s space satellites have “restored the balance of world 
power.” 

A further obstacle to disarmament is usually found in the 
determination of nations to maintain their independent sover- 
eignty. As Richard Preston pointed out in his recent CIIA 
Behind the Headlines pamphlet “Can We Disarm?”: “An effec- 
tive system of international inspection to control all armaments 
would mean the creation of a super-authority of a kind which 
the nations are apparently not yet prepared to accept.” The 
nations’ defence arrangements have always been regarded as 
the most vital and important sphere of political decisions; and 
governments have always been most sensitive to any suggestion 
of infringement of choice in this sphere. Since armaments are 
regarded by politicians as the weapons which lend strength to 
their arguments and ambitions, or, at least, serve to protect 
the country of which the politicians are the political guardians, 
it is not surprising that they are reluctant to deprive themselves 
of such assistance and safeguards. 

The technical difficulties of arriving at any satisfactory 
formula for disarmament talks have played an important, if 
subsidiary role. It has been easy enough to disguise the lack 
of political basis of agreement behind a barrage of technical 
difficulties. It may appear easy to abolish one weapon al- 
together. Yet all those who recognise that armaments are not 
in themselves dangerous, realise that the limitation of arma- 
ments can only be carried out in order to achieve a more stable 
political situation. Disarmament is not designed as a convenient 
method of reducing the defence expenditures or making the 
fortunes of scrap metal merchants. No one weapon can be 
abolished without reference to all the others. And the technical 
difficulties of deciding which armaments to reduce, in order to 
reach even the same relative political position, are formidable. 
Since no two nations hold the same quantities of weapons, any 
scheme for the quantitative reduction of armaments is almost 
certain to lead to an unacceptable result politically. The intro- 
duction of atomic and nuclear weapons has not altered this con- 
sideration, which has all along since 1945 prevented the separa- 
tion of consideration of these weapons from that of conventional 
weapons. And this difficulty has persisted despite the fact that 
public opinion can be mobilised far more easily against these 
weapons; as the Head of the Press Department of the Soviet 
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Ministry of Foreign Affairs noted recently: “Of late, the peoples 
have been demanding ever more imperatively that an end be 
put to atomic and hydrogen weapon tests. One can no longer 
disregard the legitimate and just demands of broad sections of 
the world public.” 

This is, however, trying to disarm from the top downwards. 
Many observers believe that this is starting at the wrong end. 
They affirm that the correct method of disarmament is to start 
at the other end, and to fix the standard of armaments at the 
level sufficient for the self-defence of the state and no more. 
Yet agreement has been just as difficult to reach on what levels 
each state would agree to, or the kind of weapons each would 
need for its self-defence. In this context one must quote the 
famous zoological allegory by Senor de Madariaga: ‘The lion 
wanted to eliminate all weapons but claws and jaws, the eagle 
all but talons and beaks, the bear all but an embracing hug.” 

The validity of all these obstacles to disarmament is a matter 
for long debate. In one combination or other, these and other 
arguments have recurred in all disarmament conferences of this 
century. There are, however, some assumptions which are fre- 
quently made by commentators which deserve closer examina- 
tion. It has long been the characteristic belief in Great Britain 
and North America that tension is caused by armaments, not 
vice-versa. Ever since Mr. Churchill in 1912 spoke of the 
German fleet as a “luxury,” it has been the conviction that some 
kinds of armaments were not a necessary feature of the nation’s 
existence. Their presence was solely due to the similar stock- 
piles of arms possessed by the other side. If both sides imple- 
mented an agreed reduction, these countries would be just as 
secure as before; more secure, in fact, since the means of in- 
flaming tension would have been removed. This is what they 
said; what they meant was, that geography was their best ally 
and source of security. If there were no armaments, these 
countries could rely on the English Channel, North Sea or 
Atlantic Ocean to protect them. In a similar way since 1945, 
Canada has felt that the DEW line was only constructed as a 
retaliatory measure of defence. If certain categories of weapons 
were to be disused, the DEW line could also be dispensed with. 

A very different concept, however, has dominated other 
men’s minds, and not a few of the difficulties about disarmament 
have been caused by the consequent lack of mutual comprehen- 
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sion. In the inter-war period, in France and Poland particularly, 
and also in Belgium and Czechoslovakia, and, in the postwar 
years, in Germany and the Soviet Union, the opposite assumption 
was made: armaments are the result not the cause of tension. 
Their possession does not exacerbate passions, but forms the 
necessary barrier to an enemy’s aggression. It was the ever- 
present threat to these countries’ security which demanded a 
policy of armaments; remove the menace and then one could 
safely remove the arms. The failure to comprehend these basic 
assumptions led to mutual recriminations between the overseas 
powers and the continental nations. The geographically isolated 
powers believed that the continental nations were clinging to a 
high standard of armaments for reasons of prestige. In this 
context, the similarity of arguments used by the British against 
the French in the 1920’s and by the Americans against the 
Russians in the 1940’s, is revealing. The continental nations 
claimed that the overseas countries were blind to the dangers 
of disarmament while the ever-present menace to their security 
remained. Unless the menace were removed, to talk of dis- 
armament would only increase tension. It was only after the 
second world war that Great Britain, the United States and 
Canada began to appreciate this point of view, when for the 
first time they began to live under the continued threat of a 
possible invasion. Even now its validity, not only for them- 
selves, but for the Soviet Union also, has not been widely ac- 
cepted. Or at least one can say that Western thinking on 
these lines has swayed from one opinion to the other. With 
regard to the function of NATO, for example, much confusion 
of the issue has arisen. Is NATO a necessary shield for the 
territory of the western half of Europe, to dismantle which 
would open the way for a Soviet advance to the English Channel? 
Or is NATO expendable if the Warsaw Pact were also to be dis- 
mantled, and some form of demilitarised zone established in 
Central Europe? A similar uncertainty of opinion is evident 
in the Soviet Union. Some remarks made by the Soviet govern- 
ment and its representatives on the UN Disarmament Commis- 
sion seem to imply that the Russians have returned to the first 
set of assumptions, in so far that they believe it possible to 
abolish nuclear and atomic weapons, so that they could then 
rely purely on conventional weapons for their security. At 
other times, they appear to adopt the opposite view, that it is 
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possible to reduce conventional weapons and to rely merely upon 
nuclear armaments. There is little evidence to think that the 
Russians are not still firmly tied to the second set of assump- 
tions, at least as far as control over Eastern Europe is con- 
cerned. If any summit conference were to put forward any 
workable scheme for the neutralisation of Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, this would undoubtedly cause much argument 
in the Soviet Union in private, if not in public, between those 
who adopted the first, and those who advocated the second, set 
of assumptions. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that an effective measure of 
disarmament by international agreement can only take place 
when nations are convinced that they are not directly threatened, 
and that their security will be maintained even if they disarm, 
i.e. when they accept the first rather than the second set of 
assumptions. Acceptance of these ideas will presumably depend 
mainly upon military considerations. And countries who lack 
natural frontiers will always remain cautious about too rapid 
a commitment to disarmament, unless some system of security, 
which is both adequate and permanent, can be found. On the 
continent of Europe, the memory will not be lightly forgotten 
of the ten short years which saw the rise of Adolf Hitler from 
an unknown party politician to the conqueror of an empire which 
stretched from Spain to Stalingrad. For genuine military 
reasons, therefore, we may expect the Soviet government to be 
as unaccommodating as was the French government between 
the wars. And unless the Russian attitude should change, or 
should have already changed, to one closer to that adopted by 
the American, British and Canadian governments, we must ex- 
pect that any negotiations about disarmament will have to tackle 
resolutely the military and political difficulties raised by the 
question of Russian security. To embark upon an explication 
of these difficulties would go far beyond the scope of this article. 

If we were to suppose, however, that the Soviet government 
were to be persuaded that its security would not be directly 
threatened by some form of disarmament, we have nonetheless 
to face the problem of timing. Militarily speaking, nations may 
well be prepared to disarm on a proportional basis when they 
are convinced that they possess greater strength than their 
opponents. Evidence for this may be found even as recently 
as November, 1956, when the Soviet government proposed to 
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seek an overall reduction of armed forces for the five major 
powers of the world; to ban the use of nuclear and atomic 
weapons; to reduce the armed forces of the powers in Germany 
by one-third; and at the same time to reduce the forces within 
both the NATO and the Warsaw Treaty areas. Yet any men- 
tion of definite figures or boundaries implies a permanent settle- 
ment at that particular level. But the opposite side will always 
be induced to believe that it could suggest more favourable 
figures or boundaries if the relative strength of armaments 
were in its favour. It will always seek to put off making a 
settlement until it has reached that higher level. Theoretically, 
disarmament should begin when both sides are equally matched. 
Practically, such equilibrium is almost impossible to obtain, “The 
trouble with disarmament is that it must begin at some point 
in time, and no time is ever quite right—in the eyes of all the 
essential participants—for beginning it.” 

Yet these military factors may be overruled by stronger 
political considerations. Politicians know that superiority in 
armaments is their most valuable card in the diplomatic pack. 
Consequently no nation wants to disarm when it holds what it 
considers to be the diplomatic advantage. Politically, the politi- 
cians have to be convinced that the prestige and economic gains 
to be made from disarmament will be commensurate with the 
possible loss of the dominant diplomatic position. The stumbling- 
block to all disarmament plans is liable to come from the 
stronger, not the weaker, powers. It follows that those who call 
loudest for disarmament are those who feel that other powers 
are now stronger, and that disarmament might help to restore 
the political balance. This was particularly the case in Germany 
between the wars, and has been voiced in both America and 
Russia during the past twelve years at appropriate times. At 
other times, however, both powers have realised, as France 
realised before them, that their strength lay in their large 
armies, and that every measure of disarmament would inevitably 
bring diplomatic losses with it, or at the very least imply a 
weakening of their diplomatic position. For this reason, no 
disarmament agreement must appear to be forced upon the 
governments, as a concession to the stubborn opposition of their 
opponents. Both sides must be able to claim the initiative 
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and reap the diplomatic advantages. In the present state of 
diplomatic manoeuvre, this is not so hard to achieve as it 


sounds. 
The result is that a country which is militarily stronger may 


be ready to disarm, but is discouraged for political reasons; 
while one that desires disarmament for political reasons might 
be restrained for fear of disarming below the level which was 
militarily safe. From time to time some nations have accepted 
the political arguments but refused to accept the military; at 
other times, they have accepted the military but refused to 
accept the political considerations. As can be seen in the case 
of the United States recently, one set of arguments is used to 
inhibit disarmament talks at a time when the country feels that 
it possesses the diplomatic initiative, and the other set is used, 
for the same purpose, when the sense of military insecurity is 
temporarily uppermost. 

It follows that the arguments which proceeded throughout 
the inter-war period as to whether or not to reduce this army 
or that airforce, and the similar proposals put forward since 
1945 for reduction of conventional armaments, abolition of 
nuclear weapons, mutual inspection plans, atom bomb tests 
suspension, or any of the other plans, are all beside the point. 
It is not that these plans are bad, but that the conditions do not 
exist in which they could become operative. No amount of 
juggling with plans or suggesting compromises was or will be 
of any use unless and until the nations feel themselves to be in a 
position to accept them. Yet both the military and _ political 
factors discussed above are complex. They are not measurable 
by any objective standards, as to whether or not a country feels 
its security to be basically threatened. Nor can a country, 
which has the political advantage, measure in advance what 
would be the effect of disarming, and perhaps of losing that 
advantage. In both cases, only a subjective judgment can be 
made, and a political attitude induced, born of confidence and 
trust in other nations. The background of rapid technological 
changes has an important bearing in bringing about considerable 
changes in the military factors involved. It seems doubtful that 
any agreement reached at one stage of such developments could 
remain valid at a later stage. Only if the conviction is dominant 
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that a common unity of purpose exists in the preservation of 
peace, will the foreseeable fluctuations in the political and military 
balance be regarded as secondary not primary features of the 
world scene. The first task of statesmen should surely be to 
encourage such attitudes, rather than to think up more elaborate 
plans for the reduction of armaments. Only then could we pass 
from words to deeds. 











IMMIGRATION AND FOREIGN POLICY 
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in international relations. Some of the leading authorities 

on international relations have been engaged in a great debate 
over which is better, a realist or an idealist approach to foreign 
policy. The purpose of this article is to compare the idealist 
and realist approaches to immigration policy and discuss their 
effects on domestic politics and international relations. 

Realism in foreign policy, espoused in the United States 
by such writers as George F. Kennan and Professor Hans 
Morgenthau, insists that each country should pursue its national 
interest. If all countries do this intelligently there is little 
danger of war. The danger of war is greatest when nations 
pursue ideological objectives. National ideologies are often 
absolute and irreconcilable, whereas national interests permit, 
and even demand, compromise. 

The idealists, on the other hand, say that national interests 
cannot be defined except in terms of the national ideals. Loyalty 
to ideals is an ingredient of the power of a nation, and is the 
foundation stone of alliances. When ideals are pursued intelli- 
gently, not recklessly, foreign policy can be consistent not only 
with international harmony but also with progress toward inter- 
national morality and law. 

On the whole, the realists have made the greater impression, 
and have convinced many students, commentators, academics 
and publicists. In its later stages the debate has rather de- 
generated into a semantic argument about the definition of the 
terms “interests” and “ideals.” If “interests” consist mainly 
of ideological and spiritual needs, then the realist becomes an 
idealist; and if “ideals” boil down to national survival and wel- 
fare the idealist becomes a realist. But we can keep the terms 
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separate if we stick to extreme cases and discuss their implica- 
tions. Actual policies will probably lie somewhere between the 
two extremes, but it will be helpful to explore the implications 
of a tendency in one direction or the other. 

In this way we can distinguish between two attitudes toward 
the international aspects of immigration policy, a realist and 
an idealist attitude. By realism is meant making decisions 
about immigration so as to advance the national interest. For- 
eign reactions to immigration policy are disregarded except 
where they are perceptibly detrimental to, or advantageous to, 
the national interest. By idealism is meant making immigra- 
tion policy consistent with broad principles (such as freedom 
of international movement, or equalization of economic levels, 
or racial equality) and preferring such policies even when they 
may hurt the national interest in the short run. Naturally the 
idealist considers that the nation or its people will be better off 
in some moral sense for having taken an idealistic attitude, 
even though their other interests may suffer. 

In domestic politics realism can also be distinguished from 
idealism. The former means adjusting policy to follow the 
established pattern of public opinion, i.e. following the line of 
least resistance. The latter means leading the public to re- 
cognize its own higher purposes, which may have been for- 
gotten in the confusion of special claims and special interests. 
It involves leadership toward a goal which may not be currently 
popular, and taking a chance that public opinion will catch up 
and approve of the lead given to it. An idealistic attitude to- 
ward immigration policy in the domestic political setting means 
going against the prevailing pressure of public opinion. 

To compare the merits of realist and idealist immigration 
policies, it is first necessary to know the objectives of foreign 
and domestic policy. It will be assumed that the objective of 
foreign policy is stability and peace between the communist and 
non-communist worlds, and, to that end, prevention of a pre- 
cipitous move into the communist camp on the part of the non- 
white populations of the world, in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, 
South-east Asia, Central America and elsewhere. The assumed 
objective in the field of domestic politics is the limited one of 
merely preserving the internal harmony among ethnic groups, 
and the economic strength and national patriotism necessary 
for a nation to meet its international commitments, defend it- 
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self, perform its treaty obligations and carry out its proper 
responsibilities in the community of nations. The question we 
should try to answer is whether an idealist or a realist approach 
to immigration policy is more likely to help in the attainment 
of these objectives. This question is one in which speculation 
necessarily plays a large part, but some useful pointers can 
also be taken from postwar experience with immigration policy 
in Canada and Australia. 


Does a national government have to concern itself mainly 
with ideals or with realities when it considers the domestic 
political ramifications of its immigration policy? Does it have 
to adjust its policy exactly to the parallelogram of forces operat- 
ing in domestic politics, or can it appeal for support to latent 
idealism in the public, and alter the direction of policy from 
that which would be taken if the objective were merely to 
achieve the highest common factor of agreement among special 
interest groups? 

A tentative answer can be given, based on Canadian and 
Australian postwar experience. Australia’s Labour government, 
in 1945, was acting from a combination of motives both realist 
and idealist, when it decided to build up the nation’s population 
by immigration. The defence of a sparsely populated island 
continent near overpopulated Asia was a very real considera- 
tion. The need for more manpower in the working age groups 
was another real factor, though one which did not become opera- 
tive until later on, after the economic boom began in the late 
1940’s. But along with these real factors was another motive 
in the realm of ideas and ideals. Australia could, by accepting 
immigrants, contribute to the welfare of the sending countries 
and to the relief of distress among people uprooted by war. 

Australia’s postwar immigration policy presents a paradox. 
The paradox is that a Labour government, with all that that 
implies in resistance to immigration, should have launched an 
ambitious, risky and imaginative immigration policy. 


“ |. The growing emphasis on immigration ... represented a 
remarkable change of view by certain sections of the country, 
notably by the Labour Party and the trade union movement, and 
it is significant that the policy owed much to the first Minister for 
Immigration, the Hon. A. A. Calwell, himself long since immersed 
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in the folk-lore of his party. No one would have imagined it 
possible for Australia within five years of the end of the war to 
be taking 175,000 immigrants in one year.” 


Immigration had been a capitalists’ proposal, a weapon against 
labour. The United Australia Party (later the Liberal Party) 
and the Country Party had been its advocates. It was hazardous 
indeed for any Labour leader to espouse it. 

The paradox is all the more striking in that the Labour 
Party was bound heart and soul to the policy of full employ- 
ment, and a great fear of postwar depression pervaded economic 
discussions in Australia as in every other country. During the 
depression the Labour Party had been badly split over economic 
policy and had remained out of power. The lesson of this ex- 
perience was easy to read. Labour leaders, when they came 
into office during the war, resolved to close ranks on economic 
policy and unite behind the slogan of full employment. As to 
how to achieve this in the postwar world, they tended to accept 
the Keynesian ideas offered by the economists both inside and 
outside the public service. The main thing was to unite on an 
economic policy and avoid divisive debate. Consequently the 
immigration policy had to fit within a framework of full employ- 
ment. Only on those terms could it be accepted by Labour’s 
leaders. 

As a wartime government the Labour leadership had become 
accustomed to great power, and had grown sophisticated about 
it. Inevitably this broadens the outlook of leaders beyond that 
of their followers, and threatens to alienate them from each 
other. It also gives the leaders a feeling of independence, a 
willingness to overrule and lead their followers more than they 
would have dared to do before. 

‘““The Labour movement was apt to believe that it was the 
chosen vehicle of Australian nationalism; that it alone really 
stood, or could stand, for the advancement of the peculiar in- 
terests of the Australian nation.”2 The nationalism of the 
Labour movement was a theme on which the leaders could play 
in urging their followers to accept an immigration policy in 
1945. National destiny and independence could easily be asso- 


1. Sir Douglas Copland and R. H. Barback, The Conflict of Expansion 
and Stability: Documents Relating to Australian Economic Policy, 
1945-1952 (Melbourne, 1957), page x. 


2. P. H. Partridge, “Depression and War,” in G. Greenwood (ed.), 
Australia: A Social and Political History, (Sydney, 1955). 
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ciated with size of population. But this same nationalism had 
another side to it, which could have obstructed the party leaders. 
Isolationism and xenophobia often went with Labour’s natio- 
nalism before the war. Labour party men and union leaders 
would point with smug pride to Australia’s British origins, and 
would distrust foreigners on Australian soil as a threat to 
union organization and wage standards. This fear had to be 
set at rest if the party was to be enlisted in support of large- 
scale immigration. Large-scale immigration necessarily meant 
admitting many non-British settlers, since there were simply 
not enough British people wanting to emigrate. (Only about 
one-third of Australia’s million and more postwar immigrants 
have in fact come from Britain.) 

Against all expectations, and in spite of possible resistance, 
the Labour government took the decision to people Australia 
with immigrants. Its leading members, particularly Mr. Chiffley 
and Mr. Calwell, undertook a campaign of national political 
education to obtain support for the new policy. They obtained 
strong support from A. E. Monk, general secretary of the Aus- 
tralian Council of Trade Unions, and other trade union leaders. 


“It has been shown on more than one occasion in Australian 
political history,” writes Professor Partridge, “that a Labour 
government can bring pressure to bear on workers which it 
would be politically difficult for a non-Labour government to 
attempt.” One such occasion was the decision on immigration 
policy in 1945. If the Liberal Party had made it, the Labour 
Party and the unions would have lacked confidence in their good 
faith, and there would have been strong opposition to large- 
scale immigration. Later on, when Labour was out of office 
after the 1949 election, the Menzies government continued the 
immigration policy, and trade unions once again raised the ob- 
jection that too many immigrants were being brought in. How- 
ever, there was less resistance than if there had been unemploy- 
ment: full employment made the immigrants acceptable. 

If idealism in domestic politics is defined as leadership 
against the grain of current public opinion, then the Labour 
government’s immigration policy decision in 1945 contained ele- 
ments of idealism. What these ideals were is difficult to define. 
The Labour Party has been pragmatic in working out its socialist 
objectives. It has not been doctrinaire in practice, and has in 
recent years lacked a clearly enunciated set of principles. Never- 
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theless one must look for an ideological source for the 1945 
decision. It is probably to be found in humanitarianism. Con- 
cern for the welfare of refugees was a powerful motive among 
Australian leaders, no matter how hard-headed, realistic or 
pragmatic they appeared. Under Labour and Liberal govern- 
ments Australia accepted 182,000 refugees from the camps of 
the International Refugee Organization, compared with Canada’s 
123,000. Among those whom Australia accepted were people 
of all ages and conditions of health, some with no prospect of 
self-support, whereas Canada accepted refugees who were ad- 
missable under the ordinary standards with regard to health, 
occupation and sponsorship by relatives in Canada. Canada 
waited until 1947, when fear of postwar depression had vanished, 
to launch her immigration programme, whereas Australia began 
hers in 1945. 

Canada’s immigration policy in the postwar years was con- 
trolled by a more severely realistic approach to domestic politics. 
Elsewhere I have written about the domestic political pressures, 
from workers and employers, from French and English and other 
ethnic groups, bearing on the Mackenzie King government, and, 
for that matter, any other Canadian government, when it de- 
cides on an immigration policy. If these forces seemed to 
dominate the immigration policy announced in May, 1947, by 
Prime Minister King, it is not because policy must always and 
inevitably be realistically determined. The Australian case 
shows that it may be, in considerable part, idealistically deter- 
mined. Rather, the explanation must be found in the facts 
and myths of the Canadian situation, the personalities of the 
leaders, and the character of the political party in power at 
the time. Mr. King was no idealist where immigration was 
concerned. His watchwords were the national interest, ad- 
ministrative convenience and adjustment to conflicting economic, 
cultural and ethnic pressures, though he spoke also of “the 
urgent problem of resettlement of persons who are displaced and 
homeless as an aftermath of the world conflict.” 

On the other hand, the opposite attitudes prevailed in the 
making of Australian and Canadian immigration policies in 1956. 
As an example of the change, Australia accepted about 9,000 
Hungarian refugees in 1957, compared with Canada’s 36,000. 
Canada’s decision to accept these refugees was part of a revival 
of idealism most notably revealed in Mr. Pearson’s role at the 
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United Nations during the Suez crisis. It was one of those 
moments when Canadian cabinet members take bold decisions 
because they feel them to be right, even though they may upset 
the balance of political forces in the country. Late in 1956 the 
government planned to accept more immigrants in the coming 
year, 1957, than in any of the five preceeding years, and the 
actual 1957 figure has reached 280,000, the largest intake since 
1913. The last half year of this record immigration took place 
under a new Conservative administration, but it was the result 
of the former government’s decisions in 1956. 

The problem we began with is whether, in the field of 
domestic politics, an idealist or a realist approach to immigration 
policy is more helpful in maintaining that degree of internal 
harmony, national unity and strength needed to back up the 
government in carrying out its responsibilities in the community 
of nations. Both Australia and Canada have carried a modest 
share of obligations such as United Nations membership, resist- 
ance to aggression in Korea, the building up of defences against 
aggression in Europe and Asia, and technical assistance to under- 
developed areas. Both Australia and Canada have had brief 
periods of leadership in the world community, periods when they 
were taking on, and urging others to take on, more responsibility. 
For Australia this period was just after the war, when Mr. 
Evatt was setting a dramatic course for the middle powers in 
the United Nations. For Canada the period began later: we 
took part in the formation of NATO in 1949, and a major part 
in the founding of UNEF in 1957. Australia’s moment of leader- 
ship was not sustained; it is too soon to say whether Canada’s 
will be. 

No doubt domestic political tensions were partly responsible 
for Australia’s withdrawal into a more modest international 
role. The gradual weakening of the Labour government at 
home must have made it difficult to sustain Australia’s ambitious 
world position. But the Labour government lost popularity over 
such issues as bank nationalization in 1949, and immigration 
policy played a minor part in domestic political tension. The 
Liberal-Country Party opposition agreed in substance with the 
Labour government’s immigration policy. Mr. Menzies had af- 
firmed this in 1945, and urged the government to build up 
Australia’s population even if it entailed some risk to Australian 
living standards and full employment. It was after Mr. Menzies 
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came to power that most of the IRO refugees came in. Immigra- 
tion was a political issue in 1949 (though a minor one) mainly 
because Liberal leaders criticized the handling by Mr. Calwell 
and his department of applications for admission by persons 
of non-white racial origin, in the cases of Japanese war brides, 
of Sergeant Gamboa, Mrs. O’Keefe and Ung Chan Bunn.? In 
1950, after the change of government, rulings were relaxed and 
deportations were cancelled in these cases. While the Liberal- 
Country Party government thus established its liberality in the 
field of immigration policy, it is an open question whether this 
realistically reflected a basic shift of public opinion or was a 
new departure, an idealistic lead, in advance of its followers’ 
thinking, as the Labour government’s 1945 decision appears to 
have been. What is lacking here is any means of going behind 
the press and the politicians’ pronouncements, to hear what 
public opinion had to say about the immigration programme. 

In Canada, the Liberal government maintained a sure hold 
on power and a high degree of national unity for twelve postwar 
years. There were political divisions, notably between the 
provincial government of Quebec and the national government. 
Immigration policy was probably a factor, though not a hotly 
debated one, in the tension between the two. In spite of divi- 
sions of this kind, the government was certainly strong enough, 
and sufficiently confident of united national support, to under- 
take responsibility internationally. The nation’s political har- 
mony and tranquility were probably the result of unexampled 
prosperity and economic development. Indeed it may be argued 
that far more could have been done, particularly in the field 
of technical and economic assistance to underdeveloped areas, 
when the government was so solidly backed by a prosperous 
and contented people from 1945 on. 

The Liberal Party was defeated in 1957 largely on domestic 
issues such as the rights of Parliament in relation to the Cabinet, 
and the difficulties of farmers and old age pensioners. The 
government had, in the year before its defeat, taken political 
risks in the field of international relations and immigration. But 
it is highly doubtful that this demonstration of idealism con- 
tributed to its defeat. It may in fact have helped save it from 
worse defeat. Mr. Pearson’s conduct in the UN was widely 


3. A. C. Palfreeman, “Some Implications of Asian Immigration,” 
Australian Quarterly, March, 1957. 
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admired, and he was personally re-elected, though there was 
criticism from Conservatives of our break with Britain over the 
Suez question. In the field of immigration policy the main 
Conservative criticism of the Liberal government was that the 
administration of the Immigration Act was arbitrary. Mr. 
Christian Hanna, a stateless person who arrived by ship in 
Vancouver in 1956 and applied for admission to Canada, won 
sympathy from the press and the public, and became a symbol 
of the appeal for more generous administration. The Conserva- 
tive party approved of the admission of large numbers of Hun- 
garian refugees, but was critical of the arrangements the govern- 
ment had made to receive them. There were some expressions 
of anxiety lest Canadian wages and living standards be lowered 
by competition from refugees and other immigrants, from labour 
sources usually associated with the CCF party. In the con- 
fusion of opposition voices it is difficult to know whether the 
Liberal government’s immigration policy, and especially its more 
idealistic form in late 1956, was a political liability or an asset, 
or if it was an issue at all. Since the new Conservative govern- 
ment has come to power, the main lines of immigration policy 
have not changed. 

In summary, nothing in either the Canadian or Australian 
experience since the war suggests that an idealistic approach 
to immigration policy has caused domestic political difficulties 
serious enough to impair the nation’s ability to discharge its 
obligations in the world community. On two occasions (1945 in 
Australia and 1956 in Canada) governments took political risks 
to pursue immigration policies which might be called idealistic. 
On neither occasion does the government seem to have suffered 
for it, and the criticism of their main opponents has been that 
they were not idealistic enough. There is nothing here to dis- 
courage any government which contemplates an idealistic ap- 
proach to immigration policy. 


* k . 


Governments have to consider their immigration policies in 
the context of international relations as well as domestic politics. 
Here again they may be idealistic or realistic in approach. What 
are the consequences of these approaches in terms of the main- 
tenance of peace? 
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Before considering this question it will be well to make clear 
that neither Canada nor Australia has ever treated immigration 
policy primarily as part of an idealistic foreign policy. The 
national interest is the basis for immigration policy in both 
countries. This is clear from Mackenzie King’s announcement 
of the Canadian policy in May, 1947, when he said: 

“The government will seek . . . such numbers of immigrants 

as can advantageously be absorbed in our national economy... . 


It is not a ‘fundamental human right’ of any alien to enter Canada. 
It is a privilege. It is a matter of domestic policy.” 


A similar note of concern for the national interest is sounded 
in Mr. Calwell’s speech of August 2, 1945, when he said: 
“It would be prudent for us . . not to ignore the possibility of 
a further formidable challenge within the next quarter of a century 
to our right to hold this land. We may have only those next 25 
years in which to make the best possible use of our second chance 
to survive. Our first requirement is additional population.” 


Though they have not perhaps adopted an idealistic approach 
toward the international aspects of immigration policy, the 
Australian and Canadian governments have not been able to 
ignore the claims of one kind of idealism, namely racial equality 
and abandonment of racial discrimination. Of all the possible 
kinds of idealism, this has had the most ardent and universal 
support in the postwar world. The widespread revulsion against 
Hitler’s doctrine of racial superiority, the new independence of 
such nations as India, and the adoption by the United Nations 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, have been 
factors in the spread of this ideal. It has been urged on the 
governments of Canada and Australia by minorities in their 
own countries. It is also more powerfully urged on them by 
the egalitarian ethic which is so strong an element in the culture 
of the West. 

The contrary ideal, white supremacy and racial segregation, 
used to be urged on the governments of both countries. The 
“White Australia” policy had its counterpart in Canada, though 
no simple slogan was used to describe it. However, since the 
war, there is far less open advocacy, in Canada at least, of the 
idea that non-white immigrants should be excluded. Though the 
idea is less frequently expressed, it no doubt survives as a 
factor in public opinion, and it still largely governs administra- 
tive practice. Nevertheless Canada has moved, in small ways, 
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away from racial discrimination in its immigration policies. The 
Chinese Immigration Act, which actually prevented Chinese im- 
migration, was repealed in 1947. Admission of Chinese to 
Canada was at the rate of over 1,000 per year from 1950 on. 
After 1951 Japanese were again admitted; the number was 6 in 
1952, 46 in 1953, and subsequently has been over 100 per year. 
In 1951 Canada entered agreements with India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon under which small numbers of their citizens (150, 100 
and 50 respectively) might be admitted to Canada annually, in 
addition to close relatives of Canadian citizens who came ori- 
ginally from these countries. The quotas were doubled in 1957. 
A few non-white immigrants are also admitted to Canada from 
the United States, the British West Indies and other countries. 
Non-whites from any country, once having been admitted to 
Canada as immigrants, are eligible for naturalization on the same 
terms as whites. 

In Australia non-whites are not allowed to enter the country 
for permanent residence. However, certificates of exemption 
are issued, permitting non-whites to enter and remain in the 
country for varying lengths of time and for a variety of pur- 
poses. These certificates are ordinarily renewable. Non-white 
overseas traders, traders’ assistants, cafe proprietors and market 
gardeners, the wives and children of these classes or persons, 
students, maid servants and governesses, are among the cate- 
gories who may obtain certificates of exemption. Temporary 
entry is also granted to Asian and Pacific nationals fitted to fill 
professional or high grade technical positions for which qualified 
local personnel are not available, and to persons possessing out- 
standing cultural or other attainments which would be an asset 
to Australia. 

There are two minor exceptions to the rule forbidding entry 
for permanent residence. Minor children born abroad of a 
father born or domiciled in Australia are admitted for perma- 
nent residence provided special circumstances are found to exist. 
Secondly, “domiciled” non-Europeans who entered Australia 
before 1901 may be admitted for permanent residence. On 
October 18, 1956, Mr. Holt, the Minister of Immigration, an- 
nounced that non-Europeans are eligible for naturalization pro- 
vided that they are released from immigration restrictions. This 
proviso appears to limit naturalization to the two classes just 
mentioned. 
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For practical purposes the White Australia policy remains 
intact. In 1957 the Commonwealth Parliament was in process 
of revising the Immigration Act to remove the dictation test, 
the device by which racial exclusion had been enforced. But 
the same effect is obtainable by means of landing permits and 
visas. The change in legislation will not affect the exclusion 
policy. No change of policy is in sight. An article on the 
subject, produced by a study group of the Australian Institute 
of Political Science, in the Australian Quarterly (December, 
1956) begins by stating that “discussion of the merits of the 
[White Australia] Policy would be purely academic,” and then 
proceeds to outline the administrative practices by which the 
White Australia policy is enforced. 

Since neither country has ever adopted an idealistic attitude 
in this field of international politics, the relative merits of 
realist and idealistic approaches cannot be assessed on the basis 
of evidence from Canada and Australia alone. We would have 
to widen the area of comparison to include West Germany, or 
India and Pakistan after partition, areas where international 
idealism has been the motive behind immigration policies, and 
the national interest has been subordinated to it. However, one 
can speculate about the effects of continuing racial discrimina- 
tion in the immigration policies of Canada and Australia, and 
suggest that even a severely realist policy may have to move 
toward the ideal of racial equality in order to avoid danger to 
national interests. A factor to be taken into account in a realistic 
assessment of the situation facing Australia and Canada is the 
growing strength of aggressive nationalism in non-white 
countries. Population in their countries is increasing rapidly, 
and at the same time expectations of higher standards of living 
are being held out to their people. Canada and Australia are 
rich and sparsely populated. It serves the interests of our cold 
war rivals to exploit the tension latent in this contrast. Pressure 
to abandon exclusion of non-whites is bound to mount, as the 
non-white countries become more powerful. 

Already the United States suffers damage to its national 
interests as an indirect result of racial exclusion in its immigra- 
tion policy. J. Donald Kingsley, former Director of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, writes about this problem in 
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an article in Law and Contemporary Affairs (Spring, 1956), as 
follows: 

“Certainly it must be clear that while the objectives of foreign 
policy are the furtherance of the interests of the nation concerned, 
the available means to achieve them are essentially psychological, 
economic and military. I put them purposely in this order because 
I believe that the tests of history rank them in this order in terms 
of effectiveness. If this is true—or even approximately so— the 
image we reflect is at least as important in attaining our foreign 
policy objectives as the size of our guns or the extent of our 
atomic stockpile. Yet, the image we have ourselves built up in 
Asia, partly as a result of imperialistic ventures and of our support 
of colonialism, and partly as a result of our immigration policies, 
has produced a psychological setting in which our propaganda 
efforts are largely nullified. To the extent—and it is a very large 
extent—that the present struggle is one for the minds of men, we 
thus start under a handicap produced by prejudiced policies on 
immigration.” 

Several questions suggest themselves. First, how real and 
how serious is resentment against Canada’s and Australia’s 
immigration policies in the non-white countries? It is difficult to 
know, but the tenour of speeches and resolutions at Bandung in 
1955 and Cairo in 1958 indicates that it is potentially very strong 
indeed. More research needs to be done on this question. 

Secondly, is any threat to peace involved in an increase of 
hatred toward the white nations? It increases the likelihood of 
minor wars and nationalist uprisings like the one now going on 
in Algeria. Since these wars invite intervention by the com- 
munist countries, they may at any time become major conflicts. 
But even if communism does not spread by military means, 
and is confined to propaganda and persuasion as its method of 
winning new adherents, there is still a danger to peace. A sudden 
increase in the area and strength of the communist bloc would 
upset the balance of power and make it increasingly difficult for 
non-communist countries to avoid fighting in defence of their 
remaining interests. A political victory for communism in all 
of Asia, Africa, the Middle East and South-east Asia would 
make peaceful coexistence almost impossible. Of course vast 
consequences of this kind do not follow solely from what two 
nations such as Canada and Australia do with their immigration 
policies. On the other hand, the psychological effects of these 


policies should not be discounted. 
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Finally, what kind of practical, administratively feasible 
immigration policy can we adopt that will avoid these resent- 
ments? How can racial discrimination be eliminated from our 
immigration policies without producing, in Canada or Australia, 
social situations like Little Rock, with all the international reper- 
cussions that would follow from them? There is no easy answer, 
but some worthwhile suggestions have been made in the Report 
of President Truman’s Commission on Immigration in 1952, sug- 
gestions for abandoning the American fixed quota system and 
replacing it with a system under which the total number to be 
admitted each year varies according to economic conditions, 
while the ethnic composition of the intake varies according to 
the intensity of demand for admission from all parts of the 
world, by persons of the required skills or level of education. 
Canadians might well study such proposals as possible next 
steps along the road toward eliminating racial discrimination 
from our immigration policy. Further steps in this direction 
seem indicated not only by an idealistic approach to immigration 
policy but also by realism in international affairs. 








DISTRUSTFUL DIALOGUE: IMPRESSIONS 
OF THE LAHORE CONFERENCE 


James Eayrs* 


HE Thirteenth Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
T telations, held at Lahore, Pakistan, during the first fort- 

night of February, 1958, was confronted by an elaborate 
agenda on problems of foreign policy in south and east Asia. 
It is not the purpose of the writer, who had the good fortune to 
attend the conference, to describe its deliberations. That is a 
task for its official Recorder, and a full record is to be published 
in due course. What follows are some personal and selective 
impressions of the proceedings. 


I 


Relations between Asia and the West proved to be the con- 
ference’s main preoccupation. The views exchanged on this 
general topic disclosed a deep and unresolved suspicion on each 
side of the motives and methods of the other. Suspicion on the 
part of the Western delegations of the wisdom of the policy of 
non-alignment. Suspicion on the part of most Asian delegations 
of what Pandit Nehru has summed up, however adequately, as 
“the Cold War mentality.” 

More than one session was devoted to exploring this conflict 
of approach, the discussions assuming the form of an inter- 
rogation by individual members of Western delegations, to which 
speakers principally from India and Indonesia rejoined. The 
former expressed doubt and dissatisfaction with a number of 
aspects of what it is not unfair to describe as “the Indian 
approach.” Non-alignment, it was charged, appeared to involve 
invoking plague on both houses, a kind of equation of iniquities, 
in which the less desirable features of Western civilisation were 
evenly balanced against the excesses of Soviet internal and 
external policies. To judge from many statements of the Indian 
Prime Minister, it would seem that for him, and for most of his 
politically conscious countrymen, the Western way and the 
Soviet way (as these terms are commonly if improperly em- 
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ployed) were but two alternative routes to the common objective 
of benefacting the ordinary man and improving his societies. 
This interpretation, a number of Western delegates did not fail 
to emphasize, was an error of judgment no less dangerous than 
unjust. Of that objective Sino-Soviet leadership had long lost 
sight, if, indeed, it was ever within its view. It had been replaced 
by the goal of world domination and (in the shorter run) of 
keeping and aggrandizing power. A speaker recalled the re- 
sponse of Chou En-Lai (as related by Sardar Panikkar in his 
diplomatic memoirs) who, when informed in 1950 of the pos- 
sibility that the United Nations Command might resort to atomic 
warfare in the event of the entry of Chinese Communist forces 
into Korea, replied that there was nothing he would like better. 
The Chinese were a populous race. A few million killed was a 
small price to pay for discrediting American policy in the eyes 
of the world. Could the motives of the West properly be com- 
pared with such cynical and cruel calculation? The means of 
Western policy may be misguided on occasion, but its leadership 
had not lost sight of humanity. 

A United Kingdom delegate asked whether Asian leadership 
had mislaid the capacity to recognize and denounce aggression 
committed by governments other than those thought of as 
present or former “colonial” powers. The hesitancy of the 
Indian Prime Minister in condemning Soviet action in Hungary, 
it was now generally understood, was a special case, explained 
if not excused by the fear of creating a precedent undesirable 
in its consequences for India’s claim to Kashmir. But what 
about Tibet? No doubt there were good reasons for the muted, 
indeed, inaudible, protest of Pandit Nehru when the Chinese 
occupation took place. Little could be done by India to stop it? 
But why, when, later on, the entry of great numbers of Chinese 
troops became evident, did not the Indian government remon- 
strate more strongly with Peking? Here, it appeared, was 
another example of the discrepancy, so irritating to Western 
opinion, between the preachments of the Indian Prime Minister 
(Wittily described by an Indian writer as the Code de Nehru) 
and his practice, between the ideology of the (variously spelled) 
Pancha Sheel (the “Five Principles of Peace’) and that of the 
Arthasastra.: Was the Pancha Sheel thus so lightly to be set 
aside at the first brush with reality? If so, why did Asian 
leadership in general, and Indian leadership in particular appear 
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to place so much confidence in a formula which, to many West- 
erners, seemed no more than a latter-day version of the Kellogg 
Pact and like it destined to be treated with the same cynical 
indifference whenever it suited the purposes of an aggressor? 
Finally, a Canadian speaker ventured the view that non- 
alignment was more than a crime. It was a mistake on India’s 
part to respond to the conflict of the Cold War by studied or 
automatic aloofness. So far from rewarding her with that moral 
pre-eminence so earnestly sought by Indian statesmen and 
spokesmen, such a posture served only to weaken her influence, 
not only with the West but also, it was suggested, with the 
Soviet bloc. 

To these various criticisms speakers from India and Indonesia 
responded with a spirited and able defence of the policies of their 
respective governments. Non-alignment, it was explained, was 
a direct outcome of India’s position as an underdeveloped nation 
newly arrived at independence. As the unenviable possessor of 
one of the lowest per capita incomes in the world it was essential 
to keep widely open all doors to economic assistance. To attach 
herself irrevocably to one bloc would deny to her the needed 
resources of the other. It would, moreover, deprive her of be- 
coming the object, and thus the beneficiary, of that “competitive 
coexistence” wherein the political philanthropists of the rival 
powers sought to outbid one another for the goodwill of the un- 
committed nations. As a newly independent state, India found 
the attitudes and policies of non-alignment both natural and 
congenial. What nation, emerging belatedly from a protracted 
struggle for liberation from colonial rule, could be expected to 
plunge right back into alliance with her former exploiters, 
deliberately recalling them to the scene of their misdeeds? That 
this had been precisely the policy of Pakistan since 1954 was, in 
the Indian view, further evidence (if any was required) of the 
aggressive purposes of the South East Asia Treaty Organization 
and of its manipulation by Pakistan less for the object of resist- 
ing communist penetration than for strengthening its illegiti- 
mate claim to Kashmir. 

As to the charge that the Indian Government turned a blind 
eye towards communist aggression while detecting with un- 


1A classic text of Indian political science which, in the words of 
K. M. Panikkar, “enables Hindu thinkers to evolve a purely secular 
theory of state of which the basis is power.” 
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canny sensitivity aggressive manifestations in Western policy, 
the Indian delegation conceded that what Asians did to Asians 
caused less apprehension than what non-Asians did to Asians. 
That was part of the explanation for India’s silent acquiescence 
in the militarization of Tibet. But, an Indian speaker went on to 
say, he must reject the implication that non-alignment involved 
an identification of the two power blocs as evils between which 
there was little to choose. That was not India’s approach. There 
is good and bad on both sides. Neither the Western nor the 
communist way was wholly suited to India’s distinctive needs. 
From the former she had taken, and had been glad to take, the 
methods of parliamentary democracy. From the latter she had 
drawn much of her inspiration for total economic planning. She 
would continue to profit by the experience of each. Several 
Western speakers had implied that if one wished to sup with 
Mr. Khrushchev, one should keep at a distance. If India seemed 
to under-estimate the length of the required spoon, it was in part 
because she had had little direct experience of Soviet life and 
none of Soviet exploitation. Until the visit of the Soviet Prime 
Minister and Party Secretary late in 1955, most Indians had 
never seen a Russian. The impressions of those who had visited 
the Soviet Union or Communist China had been, with few excep- 
tions, overwhelmingly favourable. There was admiration and 
respect for the sense of direction and purpose in the Peoples’ 
Democracies, for the enthusiasm of their citizens, above all for 
the tempo of economic reconstruction. To Nehru’s India (as, in 
a different context, to de Valera’s Ireland) what mattered most 
was “the rate of change of the rate of change.” There was still 
much that India could learn in this respect from the Sino-Soviet 
experiences. 

It is perhaps a fair verdict upon this exchange of views to 
say that, clearly and frankly stated as they were, each dialogist 
gained a better understanding of the other’s attitude, but that 
neither was in the least converted to it. 


II 


To one aspect of the general theme of East-West suspicion 
the conference very properly devoted considerable attention, the 
the problems attending the giving and taking of economic aid. 
Judging from what was said (and unsaid) about this topic at 
Lahore, the main worries of the recipients would appear to be 
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three in number: that there is not enough aid; that it is given 
in the wrong way; and that it is given for the wrong reasons. 
Most of the Asian participants, while neither insensitive to, nor 
unappreciative of, the considerable sum already expended upon 
various forms of external assistance by the more developed 
nations,? are convinced that aid on a scale far greater than any 
on which it has hitherto been offered will have to be forth- 
coming if even relatively modest gains are to be registered. 
This opinion they share with influential groups in nearly all of 
the donating countries. There are more than a few Canadians 
who, after study and reflection, have concluded that an annual 
outlay by their government of as much as a billion dollars upon 
capital and technical assistance is more realistically attuned to 
its capacity to give and to the needs of the recipients than its 
present outlay of perhaps one-twentieth that amount. 

A grievance more forcibly expressed at Lahore is that such 
aid as is forthcoming is given in the wrong way. By this was 
meant partly that both loans and gifts would be more useful if 
offered in the form of untied credits or cash. A donating govern- 
ment which said, in effect, ‘(Here are X million dollars. Take 
them, and do with them what you will. You know what you 
need better than we do,” is at once more useful and more appreci- 
ated than one which doles out its benevolence in the form most 
suited to alleviating its domestic surpluses. Even more favoured 
is the government making its philanthropy available through the 
United Nations. It is less damaging to national pride and self- 
respect, it was argued, to accept assistance from an international 
agency than from a single government. Even more important, 
there is less likelihood (it was said) of aid being granted for 
ulterior purposes. 

This third grievance stirred the most vigorous discussion. 
Perhaps slightly less evident among the Pakistani and Japanese 
delegations but common to all of the Asian participants is the 
suspicion that economic assistance from individual governments 
is offered less (if at all) for humanitarian than for political 
reasons, and the doubt that it can be accepted without in some 








2Here, perhaps, is to be detected a change from the attitude of the 
Asian delegates at the IPR conference at Lucknow in 1950 where, as 
reported by one who was present, ‘‘the smallness of the current 
schemes for technical assistance provoked irritation rather than grati- 
tude.” Edgar McInnis, “The Lucknow Conference,” International 
Journal, Vol. VI, No. 1, Winter, 1950-51, pp. 5-6. 
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measure limiting freedom of action in foreign and domestic 
affairs. There was, indeed, no little disposition at Lahore to 
argue foreign aid is but a new style of imperialism, cunningly 
designed by the donating powers to place the independence of 
the recipients in jeopardy. There was an even greater disposi- 
tion to suspect the United States, rather than the Soviet Union, 
of this design. This comes in part from the distinctively Indo- 
Indonesian tendency to assess Soviet conduct more charitably 
than American, but it no doubt owes a good deal to the persist- 
ence of out-moded doctrines deriving from Hobson, Lenin and 
the London School of Economics where, during the 1920’s and 
1930’s, so many of Asia’s present leaders acquired their tools 
for analysing international society.* In spite of all the evidence 
to the contrary—and what better evidence could there be than 
the acute and chronic shortage of capital in their lands ?—there 
persists amongst otherwise well-informed Asian intellectuals the 
notion that there is a capital surplus in the world, that its 
(usually American) owners are greedily eyeing Afro-Asia as its 
most profitable resting place, and that, in order to avoid putting 
their newly won independence in peril it behooves the govern- 
ments of these regions to admit capital in meagre quantities and 
to render it politically impotent by setting it about with all kinds 
of restrictions. If this tragic delusion still finds any room in the 
minds of any of the Asian delegates at Lahore it will not be the 
fault of the Westerners, who did not spare feelings in the 
attempt to drive it out. 


Ill 


When the conference turned, inevitably, to Indo-Pakistan 
relations, it immediately became apparent that the dialogists in 
the larger debate on East-West conflict had no monopoly upon 
suspicion. It was useful as well as saddening for a student of 
politics from North America, the last refuge for the great 
illusion of the inevitability of progress, to be reminded that 
there are problems in the world for which no amount of sweet 
reasonableness or common sense or good offices seem likely to 
provide a solution. Anyone not thus convinced is apt to experi- 


*The story of the influence of Harold Laski upon Asian politics still 
awaits its chronicler; for a provisional assessment see Adda B. Bozman, 
“India’s Foreign Policy Today: Reflections upon Its Sources”, World 
Politics, Vol. X, No. 2, January, 1958, pp. 269-70. 
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ence a sense of dismay, even disbelief, when confronted by the 
conflict over Kashmir. The costs of this conflict to the particip- 
ants are staggering in themselves and tragic in their conse- 
quences. As much as 50 per cent. of India’s national revenue 
goes each year into defence; as much as 80 per cent. of Pakistan’s. 
Neither country can afford this expenditure; neither would need 
it if the Kashmir dispute were settled. Grave and even disas- 
trous results have followed, notably the reluctant but inescapable 
decision of the government of India to whittle down to a frag- 
ment of the original the proposals of its second Five Year Plan. 
Tension between the two countries has reduced the flow of goods 
and services between their highly complementary economies; 
indeed for a time it caused it to be stopped. Reckoned as un- 
employment, inflation, the needless use of needed foreign ex- 
change, the cost has been exorbitant; reckoned as human misery 
it has been cruel. But there have been even wider implications. 
The failure to work out a settlement has dissipated those re- 
sources of moral leadership to which the Indian government, 
particularly, has laid claim. And the spectacle of the two most 
populous members of the Commonwealth engaged at all times in 
a Cold War and at some times in a shooting war with one 
another has had deep and unsettling effects upon the entire 
Commonwealth of Nations, the full nature and extent of which 
are yet to be felt. Everywhere Kashmir apears—and it appears 
everywhere, in every problem— it cripples, squanders, blights 
and spoils. 

There could therefore have been no more valuable task for 
the conference to set itself than to provide an environment in 
which the delegates from the contesting countries, sympatheti- 
cally supported by their sister nations in the Commonwealth, by 
the neighbouring nations of South-east Asia, and by the United 
States—for only communism has an interest in perpetuating the 
conflict—could have discussed the dispute unbeset by the inhibi- 
tions natural enough in official circles. But this constructive 
scene was not enacted at Lahore. The delegates from India and 
Pakistan — men and women of intellect, ability, integrity — 
approached Kashmir from fixed positions and with closed minds. 
Although none had ministerial, and few governmental, respon- 
sibilities, they argued their respective cases and scored their 
respective debating points as if performing before the Security 
Council or the General Assembly—as if they had been briefed 
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beforehand by their governments. It has long been the Pakis- 
tani contention that countries of the Commonwealth had been 
derelict in their duty in not initiating mediation or arbitration of 
the Kashmir question: all the more remarkable for this reason 
was the fate of a proposal, put forward by a delegate from 
Canada, for its settlement. Kashmir, this speaker suggested, 
should be permanently divided between India and Pakistan on 
the present zones of occupation, but the disputed Vale of Kashmir 
would become an autonomous state, jointly guaranteed by the 
two countries and open equally to each for tourism and economic 
purposes. Pakistan would leave the Baghdad Pact and the 
South East Asia Treaty Organization. Both sides were to agree 
upon a final settlement on canal waters and compensation for 
refugee property. The plan was worthy of serious and fair- 
tempered consideration. It did not get as much. Making every 
allowance for the tremendous vested interest of both sides in a 
Kashmir wholly incorporated in their respective territories—and 
no one at Lahore was oblivious to what is at stake, nothing less 
than the Two Nation theory and all that hangs thereon—it 
seemed to many that in such a setting it deserved a kinder fate. 

The Chairman of the conference’s round table on Kashmir 
brought its discussion to a close with a quotation from Francis 
Bacon: “That which man heals not for the better, time heals 
for the worse.”’ There is another saying of Bacon which, with- 
out belittling the great value of the Lahore Conference for all 
privileged to attend, may provide not inappropriately the moral 
of its deliberations: “Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats 


amongst birds, they ever fly by twilight. . .. They cloud the 
mind, they lose friends. .. . They dispose wise men to irresolu- 
tion and melancholy. . . . Suspicions that the mind of itself 


gathers are but buzzes; but suspicions that are artificially 
nourished and put into men’s heads by the tales and whisperings 
of others are like stings.” 








REVIEW ARTICLE 


Prospects of Western Civilisation 


I 


TUDENTS of Professor Toynbee’s earlier volumes will re- 
S call that his starting-point was a “search for fields of his- 

torical study which would be intelligible in themselves... 
without reference to extraneous historical events.” He believed 
that he had found these “self-contained units” in societies ‘of 
the species called civilisations,” and that a comparative study of 
the life-cycles of the twenty-one such societies “would compre- 
hend everything of any significance in the history of Man- 
ag 

In his later volumes,' published in 1954, this assumption has 
undergone radical revision. In the earlier parts of the Study, 
civilisations appeared as being all philosophically equivalent: 
that is, it was held that they were not susceptible of being dis- 
tinguished qualitatively, one from another. With Part VI, how- 
ever, we reach the point at which civilisations have “forfeited 
their historical significance except in so far as they minister to 
the progress of Religion.” Not only have they ceased to be 
intelligible fields of study: they are no longer philosophically 
equivalent. They are now to be ranged in a qualitative order 
determined by “the difference in value between their respective 
contributions to the achievement of bringing the higher religions 
to flower.” This radical revision makes it necessary (Part VI) 
to re-study the Universal States, no longer as ends, but as means; 
and (Part VII) to re-study the Universal Churches: the whole 
being rounded out by a study (Part VIII) of Heroic Ages and 
(Part IX) of the nature of contacts between civilisations. This 
done, the author turns (Part XII) ‘“‘to see what light might be 
thrown on the prospects of the Western Civilisation by a synoptic 
view of the recorded experiences of the twenty or thirty known 
representatives of the species’: and it is this essay on the 
“Prospects of Western Civilisation” which may be presumed to 
be of most interest to students of international affairs, as dis- 
tinct from historians and philosophers of history. 

Since the whole Study, hitherto, had rested on the axiom of 
the philosophic parity of all societies of the same species, the 


1A Strupy oF History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 1954. (London, New York, 
Toronto: Oxford. Vol. VII, xxx, 772pp. $8.50; Vol. VIII, ix, 735pp. 
$8.50; Vol. IX, viii, 759pp. $8.50; Vol. X, vi, 422pp. $6.50.) 
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author is aware that to attempt to forecast the future of his 
own particular civilisation might seem “deliberately to redistort 
an historical perspective that he had been at such pains to 
correct.” Such an attempt, however, had formed part of his 
original plan, and he feels it important to embark on it because 
(as he holds) the Western is the only extant civilisation which 
is not clearly in process of disintegration; because it is unique 
in having brought all other extant civilisations and primitive 
societies within its orbit; and because mankind’s eggs have been 
thus gathered, to an unprecedented degree, into one basket, 
precisely at a time when the westernizing world is itself sharply 
divided into two supranational communities gravitating round, 
respectively, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

The earlier parts of the Study had led to the conclusion that 
the final break-down of a civilisation had invariably followed 
from some moral aberration: the civilisation in question had 
forfeited its freedom of choice “through having fallen into 
bondage to some idol of its own making.” The idol to the 
worship of which contemporary Western Civilisation is given 
over is, in Toynbee’s view, “the institution of Parochial Sover- 
eignty,” the object of a “false and maleficent religion” to which 
(let us be warned) at least fourteen of the twenty-one known 
civilisations have already fallen victim: and our peril is aggrav- 
ated by the impact, (on “an inter-State warfare that could never 
be abolished so long as Parochial Sovereignty was permitted to 
survive”) of “two recently-begotten Western demons, Demo- 
cracy and Industrialism.” 

To the extent that our Western experience with warfare, 
democracy and economic revolution can be compared with that 
of earlier, non-Western civilisations, Toynbee sees ground for 
hope. He points to Western society’s success in the use of 
education in coping with the impact of democracy, although he 
realises that the tool is double-edged. He points to the eradica- 
tion, by the nineteenth-century western world, of the institution 
of slavery, an institution into which the new industrialism 
might have been expected to infuse fresh vigour: and to the 
empirical British and Scandinavian compromises, in the twen- 
tieth century, between free economic enterprises and socialism. 
These victories—the one, over an ancient social institution which 
“had been a potent cause of mortality among civilisations in the 
past,” and the other, over a choice between ‘“untempered 
economic individualism” and a “totalitarianism which would 
have imposed on human beings the social justice of the ant-heap 

. at the cost of forcibly depriving them of Man’s... freedom,” 
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in the future—seem, to Toynbee, to be “pregnant with future 
moral triumphs.” 

Similarly, the voluntary liquidation of the British Empire in 
Burma, Ceylon and India, was “an act that was perhaps un- 
precedented” and certainly “auspicious for the future, not merely 
of the Western Civilisation, but of the Human Race”: and yet it 
was not more remarkable than the bloodless political and social 
revolution through which Great Britain, herself, had passed 
between 1939 and the time of writing, and which had trans- 
formed her “into a community in which a maximum of social 
justice had been secured at the cost of a minimal sacrifice of 
individual liberty.” It seems, therefore, to Toynbee, that ‘‘the 
forces of reconciliation and recuperation” which are abroad in 
the West (as against those of schism and disintegration) are 
stronger than any comparable forces of which Hellenic Society 
(his favourite touchstone of comparison) disposed in its own 
Time of Troubles. 

He goes on, however, to look at two features of our present 
social landscape which have had no precedent in other societies: 
the mastery which Late Modern Man has acquired over external 
nature; and the constantly increasing rapidity of social change 
which is made possible by that mastery. These are features in 
which differences of degree, between our own and earlier soci- 
eties, are so great that they are tantamount to differences of 
kind: and Toynbee turns, therefore, to a consideration, first, of 
Technology, War and Government, and, secondly, of Technology, 
Class-Conflict and Employment. 

It cannot be said that his treatment of the first of these 
questions is particularly penetrating, although there are valuable 
asides: as when he perceives that the peaceful break-up of the 
British Empire is just as unfortunate (from the point of view of 
its creating a political vacuum) as had been the forced break-up 
of other empires; or as when he sees that the case of France, in 
1940, is an example of the fact that it may be easier for a proud 
and defeated people to acquiesce in the loss of independence to an 
overwhelmingly powerful enemy than voluntarily to pool its 
sovereignty in a supranational order. These are both points of 
which we, in North America, cannot be reminded too often. 

More thoughtful is his discussion of the impact of technical 
development upon class-conflict and upon the problem of unem- 
ployment. The crux of the matter is “a tug of war between a 
regimentation that was being imposed on Human Nature by the 
mechanisation of the World’s work and an obstinate human 
impulse to strive for freedom from regimentation, even if regi- 
mentation was the obligatory purchase-price of freedom from 
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want”: and the gravest psychological consequence of our tech- 
nical revolution lies in the “progressive depotentiation” of the 
“characteristic pre-industrial spirit’’ of the middle-class. The in- 
dustrial revolution which transformed the “ethos” of our manual 
workers from that of the husbandman to that of the trade- 
unionist, is now finding its counterpart “in a twentieth-century 
revolution which was turning private business men and profes- 
sional men into employees of governments or of non-govern- 
mental businesses that were almost equally impersonal because 
they were on an almost equally large scale’: and this develop- 
ment is the more ominous because the middle-class had been “the 
creative minority that had originally brought (Westernising 
industrial society) into being and had subsequently kept it alive.” 

Finally, what would be the probable fate of an Oecumenical 
Society which should have succeeded in ridding itself both of 
war and of class-conflict? Toynbee thinks that such a society 
would soon find itself faced by a challenge to man’s last and, 
hitherto, only unchallenged freedom: that of begetting his kind: 
for “a novel ‘freedom from want’ could not be guaranteed to 
mankind unless a familiar ‘freedom to beget’ were taken away 
from them.” And, if our civilisation should solve this Malthu- 
sian problem, it would be faced by that of “the future role of 
Leisure in a mechanised society’s life.” Would the spiritual 
wilderness of a ‘Commonwealth of Swine’ be the price which 
mankind would find attached to the getting rid of war and class- 
conflict ?—and, if so, how long would the Managers of such a 
‘Brave New World’ be able to prevent the breaking-out of the 
untameable spirit of untamed men and women? 

Where, then, lies our help? The answer had been fore- 
shadowed when the author attributed such moral victories as 
already stand to the credit of Western Society to “the persistent 
vitality of a higher religion’ whose spirit has not lost its hold 
over latter-day Western mankind even when they have rejected 
the outworn creeds in which that spirit had been embodied. We 
must frankly ‘acknowledge and confess the spiritual impotence 
of a Mechanised Technology,” and Western liberalism must ‘“‘be 
transfigured into the religion that was the fountain-light of all 
its day and the master-light of all its seeing.”” Toynbee is under 
no illusions as to what he is asking. He realises that we cannot 
use religion as a shot-in-the-arm for a sick society, or “take 
spiritual cover” by retreating into “the bosom of some estab- 
lished church enshrining some historic higher religion.” The 
heirs of three centuries of the Enlightment cannot be asked to 
“find spiritual salvation by committing intellectual suicide,” and, 
“if Christianity is to be re-quickened in agnostic Western souls,” 
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it will come through a chastening and “through the anguish of 
being born in the spirit.”’ 

The essay which began with technological unemployment has 
ended in a palingenesis in which we “pilgrims through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death must let suffering do its unhurry- 
ing work within” us: and there will be those to recall what 
Toynbee himself writes of Gibbon and Valery: “the common- 
sense answer is that prophets write the language of feeling.” 


II 


Toynbee’s essay on the prospects of Western civilisation is 
not (as it purports to be) “a Pisgah sight” of the future in the 
light of the past. The historian who has read the Study carefully 
will think that Professor Toynbee’s account of the past could be 
made (by a prophet with different preoccupations) to yield a 
different view of the probable future: and any literate contem- 
porary will see that Toynbee’s forecast (with all its suggestive- 
ness) is not noticeably different from other forecasts which have 
been made by other publicists who do not claim that their guesses 
as to the future are a projection of a study of six millenia in the 
past. In short, the “Prospects” do not follow from the “Study”. 
The substance (as distinct from the illustrations) of the former 
could have been written had the latter never been undertaken. 

Thus, the reader will notice how frequently Professor 
Toynbee refers to prospects which he thinks to have been 
“bafflingly ambiguous” as late as 1914 or 1919 or even 1939, but 
which he thinks had become “startlingly clear” by 1950. That 
the passage of two or three decades should make a radical differ- 
ence in the “world view” of the “average man” is natural enough; 
but that it should have that effect for an historian claiming to 
write, if not sub specie aeternitas, at least in the light of six 
thousand years of history, seems odd. One would suggest, with 
great respect, that there is not one of the developments which 
Toynbee thinks to be patent now but to have been at least half- 
hidden only two or three decades ago (the rise of the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. to world power; the break-up of the British Empire; 
the relative decline in the power of Europe; the change in the 
position of the “middle” class etc., etc.), which was not foreseen 
by men who made no claim to the oecumenical vision which 
informs Professor Toynbee’s forecast. 

They were foreseen, however, by men of a different tradition 
from that of Professor Toynbee. The latter, for all the range 
of his scholarship, is a liberal humanist of his class and his day; 
and he constantly exemplifies the somewhat exasperating habit 
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of his kind. Having shared all that optimism which sprang from 
the marriage of liberal-rationalist political theory with the long 
nineteenth-century peace, and having found that particular 
optimism unfounded, he lectures us on the assumption that we 
had all shared it. He writes of the “once complacently sluggish 
Western minds” which had held “the fallaciously comfortable 
doctrine ... that the Western Society could see ahead of it an 
unbroken vista of progress towards an Earthly Paradise and that 
its triumphant advance along this open avenue was inevitable”: 
and he singles out Spengler’s challenge to this “unquestioning 
faith.” But there were others—representatives of an older, and 
a more authentically Western, tradition, than Spengler—who had 
never shared the liberal illusion of inevitable progress. It is 
significant that the names of Burckhardt and of de Tocqueville 
are not to be found in the index to the Study: nor is that of Burke 
or that of Samuel Butler. There is some fine and ironic writing 
to the effect that all human society is subject to Death the 
Leveller, and that both optimism and pessimism about the fate 
of the particular society of which one is a member is, at bottom, 
egocentric. But some of us never thought otherwise; and, in 
particular, some of us had thought that it was the special value 
of a study of history to inoculate us against subjective illusions 
of this kind. 

There are times when a respectful dissenter is embarrassed 
by the candour of Professor Toynbee’s self-revelation. In a long 
footnote, he describes how he “received his first intimation of 
the mortality of the Western Civilization” by coming on the 
ruins of a seventeenth-century Venetian house in Crete. 


“The inference was inescapable. If the Venetian Empire had 
Derished, the British Empire could not be immortal: and, if the 
Western Civilization .. . had become extinct in a former Cretan 
province of its domain, there could be no province... in which a 
Westerner would be justified in assuming that his civilization was 
invested with the incredible privilege of being exempt from the 
jurisdiction of Death the Leveller.” 


Did it really require this sort of personal revelation to sug- 
gest to a student of history (Toynbee was then twenty-three, 
and Kipling’s Recessional had appeared fifteen years earlier) 
that all empires are under sentence of death? Professor Toyn- 
bee so frequently invokes personal reminiscences that it is per- 
missible to recall that (nine years before this Cretan episode) 
the reviewer had been taken by his father to watch troops re- 
turning from the Boer War, and had had it pointed out to him, 
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by an unlettered soldier, that the special conditions which had 
made overseas empire possible were already passing away. 

The Forecast, then, does not issue from the History: and it 
is a forecast of a particular kind: that of a chastened Victorian 
liberal. A further ground for having some doubts about it is 
the author’s attitude towards the two phenomena of nationalism 
and of physical force. Professor Toynbee is profoundly hostile 
to national communities and is impatient of their claims. Yet 
nationalism is one of the great factors of our time; a force 
which has proved too strong for all the “internationals,” whether 
of Rome or of Moscow or of Geneva. If its more chauvinistic 
forms are apparently passing away among the “declining” 
nations, they would seem to be on the increase among some of 
the “newer” ones. This is not to say that the forces of nation- 
alism will not, some day, pass away, or that we can foresee with 
what other forces they will combine or interact, or in what direc- 
tion they may be canalised: but it does suggest doubts about 
a forecast of the future which appears to leave them out of 
account, save as devils to be exorcised. 

We may note, too, that Professor Toynbee’s impatience with 
nationalism has led to his making mistakes which read oddly 
in the light of his general condemnation of those “traditional” 
historians who have concerned themselves with mere national, 
as against oecumenical, history. Thus he can describe the con- 
version of French nationalists into French collaborators, after 
1940, as “one of the most unpredictable, surprising and signi- 
ficant metamorphoses in this sombrely miraculous transforma- 
tion-scene...” Yet no true nationalist—i.e. one whose nation- 
alism is so real as to compel him to sympathise with the nation- 
alism of others—could have found anything surprising in this 
development; and no historian so “narrow” as to have studied 
modern French history, for its own sake, could have found it 
unpredictable. 

Similarly, and so far as his “civilisations” are concerned, 
Toynbee everywhere minimises the importance of physical force. 
He believes, with Menander, that “all that injures comes from 
within.” Physical force may have given the coup de grace to 
a civilisation, but only after, and because, it had suffered an 
inner, and self-inflicted, wound. This may well be so. We re- 
call the remark that History is written by the finger of God 
and that, if He would deign to comment, we might find that, 
from the point of view of the Divine purpose, the chief end of 
the French Revolution was to produce a spiritual change in one 
French soul. But, to students of international affairs, this is 
not helpful. For Toynbee admits the role of military force in 
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his “parochial” states (as when he suggests that a military 
reform prolonged the life of the Roman Empire in the West for 
one hundred and fifty years and, in the East, for three hundred 
and fifty); and while it may be true that external force has 
never destroyed a “civilisation,” it is certain that it has destroyed 
many civilised states without their having first committed any 
“error of the soul”: unless it be such an error to be small. 

Moreover, while the prolongation of the life of a “parochial” 
society for another century or two may be unimportant to the 
dweller on Pisgah, it is important to those living in the “‘paro- 
chial” state in question. Canadians, for example, may reflect on 
Bertrand Russell’s guess that it may be the fate of North 
America to play Byzantium to Western Europe’s Rome—i.e. to 
survive, for a long time, in relative isolation, and preserving the 
petrified forms of what was original elsewhere. 

It is obviously important to know when we are on Pisgah and 
when we are on the plains. Thus Canadians will notice that, in 
Toynbee’s view, the Western civilisation has been in decline 
since the sixteenth century; so that virtually the whole history 
of the “parochial” societies of Canada and the U.S.A. has 
transpired within the period of decline of the “civilisation” of 
which they form part. This may well be the case, but only if 
we accept Professor Toynbee’s particular categories and defini- 
tions. 

Now it is not clear that these are self-evident. Professor 
Toynbee assumes that his “civilisations” are genuine “‘systems” 
ie. that they really are single wholes all of whose parts are 
necessarily interdependent. He believes that he has found the 
criteria by which to distinguish these ‘“‘wholes,’” one from an- 
other; so that, for example, he can confidently treat the whole 
of Roman history as part of that of Hellas, but treats the ancient 
and the early mediaeval worlds as two separate “civilisations.” 
His argument implies that each of his “civilisations” has an “es- 
sential’? character which is “fixed”; and he asserts that only 
these “civilisations” form intelligible fields of study. 

Now it is at least arguable that Toynbee’s “civilisations” are 
not real systems but are collections of phenomena—cultural, 
economic, political—linked only by varying degrees of proximity 
in place and time. It is arguable, also, that he has moved in a 
circle. He has studied the pattern of the birth, growth and 
death of “civilisations,” but he only admits, to the category of 
civilisations, those societies which have followed the pattern 
which he has established. Further, his categories would seem 
to preclude us from saying (in our loose way) that one “civilisa- 
tion” turns into another by a process (which we try to describe) 
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in which some elements in the earlier society are perpetuated 
and developed, while others disappear; and in which some new 
elements arise, and others, again, are borrowed from third and 
fourth sources. And this limitation on our freedom of thought 
is important if “civilisations” —with this fixed character—are 
really the only intelligible fields of study. For what constitutes 
such a field would depend—would it not?—upon what we are 
studying. The intelligible fields for an historian of parlia- 
mentary government in Canada, and for an historian of Farmers’ 
movements in Canada, would both be larger than Canada: but 
would they be the same in both cases? 

The whole idea of a “civilisation’’ seems to lack precision. 
One society both resembles, and differs from, another of which 
it is conventionally treated as being, in some sort, the successor 
or extension. Is one a continuation of the other?—or is it the 
other in a state of decline, or attenuation or dilution? Is it off- 
shoot—or autonomous growth—and in what degree is it either? 
We are accustomed to speak of the life and death of biological 
units. We can even use this language about concrete political 
units. (We can say that an independent state “died” when it 
was finally swallowed by a larger neighbour: we can say that an 
institution “died” when it was suppressed by bayonets or 
abolished by legislation.) But are there any clearly discernible 
stigmata which mark the birth, flowering and death of a “civili- 
sation’”—or even of the civilisation of a “parochial” nation? 
There are Frenchmen who think that, whatever the manifesta- 
tions of French culture under the Ancien Regime, that culture 
only realised its full potentialities after the Great Revolution. 
There are other Frenchmen who think that, whatever French 
minds may have achieved in the XIXth century, the Revolution 
marked the muddying of the classical French genius by murky 
importations from trans-Channel and trans-Rhine. The idea of 
a “civilisation” is surely an aspect of one’s own evaluative judg- 
ment? 

The reader of International Journal may reflect that the men 
who held the perimeter at Dunkirk, or landed at Dieppe, were 
not fighting for late Modern or Post-Modern Western Civilisa- 
tion: and, whether, Stoic or patriot, he may prefer, to Toynbee’s 
“Oecumene,” those lines of Ben Jonson which Toynbee found 
attractive when set against the self-importance of earlier “uni- 
versal states” :— 


“In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures Life may perfect be.” 


McGill University H. N. FIELDHOUSE 





REVIEW ARTICLE 


The Far East: Some Recent Perspectives 


These eight volumes on recent politics in the Far East are 
quite uneven in value. The reviewer will follow his own pre- 
judices and discuss them in what he considers to be the order 
of their importance. 

Jones, Borton and Pearn have produced in The Far Last, 
1942-46, a masterly summary of the history of Eastern Asia 
from Pearl Harbour to the close of 1946. This was a period 
marked by shattering and portentous events. It saw the over- 
throw of the Western colonial empires in Asia and their tem- 
porary restoration, the explosion of atomic bombs at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, the unprecedented occupation of the Japanese 
mainland by the victorious Allies, and the beginning of the 
Chinese civil war which was to eventuate in the establishment 
of the Chinese People’s Republic in 1949. The three authors 
have treated these events comprehensively and impressively 
with extensive documentation and on the basis of their first- 
hand knowledge of the countries of which they write. 

Dr. Jones is responsible for Part I, “The Far East During 
the War,” which discusses in turn Greater East Asia under 
Japanese control, Japanese diplomacy during the war years and 
the background of the Japanese surrender, and wartime China. 
Part II, “The Far East After the War,” begins with a narrative 
by Dr. Jones of the breakdown of peace efforts in China from 
August, 1945, to January, 1947. This is followed by an account 
of the restoration of the evicted Western colonial regimes in 
South-East Asia by Mr. Pearn. Professor Borton’s long chapter 
(122 pages) on the first two years of the Occupation of Japan 
which comes next is undoubtedly the clearest summary of this 
momentous event that has yet appeared. His chapter on Korea 
under United States and Soviet occupation is also well done. 
The volume concludes with 29 key documents (82 pages) for 
the most part relating to the Japanese surrender and occupa- 
tion. 

Since its first publication in Shanghai in 1930 (under the 
title Tsui-chin san-shih-nien Chung-kuo  cheng-chih shih 
[ Political history of China in the last thirty years] and treating 
only the period 1898-1928), Professor Li’s work has been con- 
sidered one of the most accurate and well-written surveys of 
China’s recent political history. The present translation is based 
on an enlarged addition of the original work which was published 
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by the Commercial Press in Shanghai in 1947. Three intro- 
ductory chapters covering the period from 1839 to 1898 were 
added in this 1947 edition, while Chapters 4 through 14 are 
based on the author’s earlier work with only minor alterations. 

Ssu-yu Teng, associate professor of history at Indiana Uni- 
versity and the author of many works on modern China, and 
Jeremy Ingalls, professor of English at Rockford College, have 
done a commendable job in presenting Li’s history to the 
English reader. By judicious editing they have eliminated 
repetitious phrasings introduced originally for pedagogical pur- 
poses; moreover, they have added useful notations, and have 
supplied complete references for the Chinese sources which Li 
cites. The result is a basic reference work on modern Chinese 
history, and the only detailed treatment of the three critical 
decades preceding the establishment of the Nanking government 
available in one volume to the Western reader. 

While the first three chapters (pp. 1-143) provide a con- 
venient survey of the Opium War, the Taiping Rebellion, and 
the problems of the Chinese government in the decades leading 
up to the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95, the treatment is not 
outstanding and adds little that is not available elsewhere. But 
the remainder of the volume, which chronicles the ups and downs 
of the reform movement, the contest between reform and revolu- 
tion, the overthrow of the Imperial government in 1911 and the 
establishment of the Republic of China, the development of 
military cliques and the career of Yuan Shih-k’ai, the period 
of warlordism between 1916 and 1927, and, finally the reunifica- 
tion of China under Chiang Kai-shek and the reorganized 
Kuomintang, is a major contribution. Li draws his materials 
from the memoirs, letters and other writings of the actors on 
the scene as well as from newspaper sources; key documents 
are quoted extensively in the text. He gives a vivid and reliable 
narrative of three complex and unhappy decades in which modern 
China failed to solve the problems raised by the impact of the 
West and by its own political evolution which in part was a 
response to that impact. The development of China in the last 
thirty years, first under the Kuomintang and now under a Com- 
munist regime, becomes easier to understand when one has 
absorbed the story which Professor Li narrates. 

No reader unacquainted with the author’s other writings 
could possibly guess from this volume that he has made major 
contributions to the economic history of traditional China. This 
points to the principal shortcoming of the book under review. 
It is exclusively a political narrative and avoids completely any 
attempt to analyze. There is no attention given to political or 
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economic institutions nor to the social changes that were 
markedly taking place in China during these years. And the 
treatment of ideological questions is weak. These are serious 
limitations for the non-specialist reader who is seeking threads 
to hold together a complex narrative. 

The organization of Quigley and Turner’s The New Japan is 
reminiscent of Professor Quigley’s earlier Japanese Government 
and Politics, An Introductory Study (1932) from which a genera- 
tion of students learned the facts of prewar Japanese government 
and politics. The New Japan begins with a seventy-seven-page 
resumé of prewar and wartime political history. This comprises 
the least successful portion of the volume in that the authors’ 
approach as political scientists is traditional, by which I mean 
almost exclusively structural. But the account of the Occupa- 
tion which follows is admirable, in particular the chapter entitled 
“Occupation Policy and Administration” which was published in 
a slightly different form in the Political Quarterly (London) in 
1950. Also meriting special notice is the valuable detailed 
narrative of the extraordinary origins of the Japanese constitu- 
tion. 

The major portion of the text is devoted to a topical descrip- 
tion of the present-day Japanese government, taking up in turn 
the new constitution, civil rights, the emperor and the cabinet, 
the civil service, the Diet, elections, the major political parties, 
the courts and local government. Each section is based on care- 
ful research, and while the presentation tends to be formal and 
legalistic, it is full of shrewd comments and relevant questions 
about the actual state of Japanese political institutions. 

Of course, the situation in Japan at the present time is fluid 
and marked by an endeavour to undo or alter many of the 
changes imposed by the Occupation. This may rapidly date 
large sections of this book. But it should nevertheless be wel- 
comed by teachers and students of Japan as bringing together 
much material hitherto accessible only in widely scattered 
sources. 

Professor Yanaga of Yale University is well-known as the 
author of a valuable detailed history of modern Japan, Japan, 
Since Perry (1949). His latest volume, Japanese People and 
Politics, is a topical, rather than chronological, treatment of that 
country’s political behaviour as it emerged as a modern power 
in the last century. While the structure of modern Japanese 
government is clearly presented, Professor Yanaga is as much 
concerned with ‘the sociocultural ideas, attitudes, and behaviour 
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of the people, their economic needs as well as historical ante- 
cedents.”’ By means of this emphasis, he is seeking to analyze 
the actual forces at work in the Japanese political system, whose 
“form and appearance” he describes as “obviously modern and 
Western,” but the “spirit and method” of which, he feels, re- 
mains to a large extent “traditional and Japanese.” 

The opening chapter, on “The Japanese People,” is disap- 
pointing; it is much too fragmentary and hardly up to the 

andards of Edwin O. Reischauer’s The United States and Japan 
(1950) in its outline of Japan’s culture and problems. But from 
here on Japan’s People and Politics becomes progressively a 
better volume. The next few chapters, which discuss “The 
Japanese Political Heritage,” “Japanese Political Behavior,” and 
“The Dynamics of Japanese Politics” in general terms, are of 
considerable interest. But the catalogue of traits of Japanese 
political behaviour (Chapter 3) is still exceedingly fragmentary, 
some.umes platitudinous, and generally suffers from inadequate 
theoretical sophistication. 

It is in the remainder of the volume, the last two-thirds, that 
Professor Yanaga, using the best recent Japanese source mate- 
rials as well as his first-hand knowledge, makes an important 
contribution. Here his systematic and insightful discussion of 
government and politics is praiseworthy. Such topics as the 
role of constitutionalism, the emperor symbol, the cabinet, the 
Diet, and political parties, as well as an analysis of the bureau- 
cracy, and the citizen and the law are well handled. Together 
with the volume by Quigley and Turner, Japanese People and 
Politics is a welcome addition to the materials available for the 
study of modern Japan. 

There is a paradox which must occur to any reader who has 
followed Professor Goodrich’s illuminating account of United 
States policy in the United Nations with respect to Korea. 
Manifestly, as the author demonstrates, the reason the United 
States brought the Korean issue before the UN in the first 
place in 1947 was a desire to lessen, if possible, its Far Eastern 
commitments. But the results of that action turned out to be 
completely at variance from what had been anticipated. To what 
extent this wag a result of the North Korean attack on the 
Republic of Kon in June, 1950; and to what extent the dimen- 
sions of United states involvement in Korea were already in- 
herent in the programme which it initiated and pushed through 
the General Assembly and which resulted in the establishment 
of the Republic of Korea merits close attention. It seems in- 
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disputable now that the warnings that were voiced in the Interim 
Committee in February, 1948, by Lester Pearson and others 
regarding the wisdom and legality of holding UN supervised 
elections in South Korea alone were to the point. The more so 
as the U.S. “seems to have been unwilling fully to recognize 
either the seriousness of the situation or its own heavy re- 
sponsibility in the matter.” 

This and many other matters in the Korean episode are 
judiciously examined by Professor Goodrich. He traces the 
record of U.S. dealings with Korea, and with its Allies on 
Korean affairs, within the UN from the immediate postwar 
period through the signing of the armistice agreement in July, 
1953. While, as the title—Korea, A Study of U.S. Policy in 
the United Nations—indicates, this volume is written from the 
point of view of the development of United States policy, the 
narrative is exceedingly useful for any reader who wants to 
get the facts straight. But the publishers are guilty of a dis- 
service by failing to provide an index. 

China’s Changing Map, by Theodore Shabad, should prove a 
useful reference volume, although it will undoubtedly be quickly 
outdated as the process of industrialization in mainland China 
increases in scope and tempo. It is not a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the geography of China, but is concerned primarily with 
political and economic changes since the inauguration of the 
present regime in 1949. In substance and methodology the book 
is patterned after the author’s Geography of the U.S.8S.R. (1951). 

Part I surveys China as a whole in three chapters treating 
respectively “The Physical Setting,” ‘The Political Framework,” 
and ‘“‘The Economic Pattern.” In Part II, political and economic 
changes since 1949 are discussed in detail, province by province. 
The book is without interpretation or commentary and consists 
largely of short paragraphs of data following one after another. 
These are interspersed with numerous statistical tables and ex- 
cellent maps. While the author has provided a brief “Biblio- 
graphic Note,” it would have been far more satisfactory if he 
had indicated the specific source of each of the forty-three tables 
included in the text. 

Mr. Chung’s Korea Tomorrow is a disappointment as a work 
of scholarship or even of vulgarisation in the highest sense. 
It hardly stands comparison with the late George McCune’s 
Korea Today (1950) which it was obviously designed to supple- 
ment. The author’s approach is devoid of sophistication and 
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there are numerous minor, but nonetheless irritating, errors of 
fact. Perhaps because he had no access to them at the time 
of writing, Chung does not appear to have used the large number 
of works in Far Eastern languages listed in his bibliography. 
On the other hand, this volume could be of interest to persons 
with no knowledge of Korea who are looking for a comprehen- 
sive, if not always accurate, introduction to the history, customs, 
religion, economy, and politics of that country. Chung treats 
these subjects in an elementary way, and without placing too 
much of a burden on the reader. 

The publishers of Professor Buss’ text, The Far East, have 
obviously intended it to appeal both to teachers of modern Far 
Eastern history and to political scientists. This is certainly the 
reason for the overwhelming emphasis on the recent past—ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. of the volume is devoted to events 
since Pearl Harbour. It is largely because of this stress on 
contemporary history that Buss has failed to produce a satis- 
factory text. Developments in the Far East today and yester- 
day are incomprehensible without a basic understanding of the 
impact of the West on the countries of Asia in the nineteenth 
century and earlier, not to speak of a knowledge of the structure 
and functioning of the traditional civilizations of these countries. 
In this respect, the recent text by Franz Michael and George E. 
Taylor, The Far East in the Modern World (1956), is much 
more satisfactory. 

Even within its chosen scope the volume suffers from errors 
and misrepresentations. Buss’ statement that “T’ang China 
showed very few basic differences from Han China” (p. 27) will 
astound historians of China. His treatment of the United States 
in the Far East leaves something to be desired. Thus the discus- 
sion of the famous “Open Door” policy or of the American 
participation in the Boxer punitive expedition (pp. 128-129) too 
generously implies the traditional view of American selflessness 
in these events. The crucial chapter on “The Modernization of 
China” would have been greatly improved by use of Teng and 
Fairbank’s now widely-known China’s Response to the West 
(1954). In short, the time is now past when satisfactory work 
on the Far East can be done without employing the extensive 
and largely untapped materials available in the languages of 
the nations of that half of the world. 


University of Toronto A, FEUERWERKER 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CONTEMPORARY CAPITALISM. By John Strachey. 1956. (London: 
Gollancz; Toronto: Doubleday. viii, 302pp. $4.25.) 


Les économistes ‘“‘radicaux,” par opposition aux économistes 
“conservateurs,” insistent sur l’importance d’une répartition 
équitable et non pas seulement sur l’augmentation du produit 
national. Il est remarquable que les péres de la science économi- 
que ont posé cette question fondamentale de la répartition du 
revenu. Aprés eux, les marginalistes et les équilibristes (qui 
ont quand méme légué le précieux héritage d’une logique 
économique) s’en sont détournés et se sont appliqués a la théorie 
de la détermination des prix et des cofitts. L’économie politique 
s’est rétrécie aux dimensions de l’économique. 

Mais, enfin, Keynes vint! Le capitalisme n’est pas “‘self-ad- 
justing,” “self-regulating”: le régne de l’inévitable est révolu. 
Marx avait cru que le capitalisme s’effriterait 4 cause de son in- 
capacité de relever le standard des masses; Keynes soumet que 
le capitalisme abandonné au jeu de ses propres forces tend a 
la stagnation et s’avére incapable de réaliser l’équilibre de plein 
emploi. Il faut le soumettre a l’intervention démocratique. 
Mais le capitalisme contemporain, de structure oligopolistique, 
est-il contrdlable? Dans sa définition du capitalisme oligopolis- 
tique, l’auteur insiste sur cette question. Un contrdle démo- 
cratique suppose qu’on comprenne la nature méme de ce qu’on va 
controler et qu’on mette a point les procédés de la démocratie 
et, surtout, qu’on oriente ces procédés vers des objectifs de 
justice sociale. Mais, dans Contemporary Capitalism, le premier 
tome d’une série sur les principes du socialisme démocratique, 
l’auteur n’étudie pas les fins ou les objectifs de la société; il ne 
propose pas non plus telle ou telle politique spécifique. Pour 
employer sa propre analogie, il soumet un état de question qu’il 
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a préparé en comité des voies et moyens. “This is a descriptive, 
analytic and above all delimiting work, seeking to define the 
kind of things which in our period will lie within the ambit of 
the politically possible” (p. 18). 

Bien qu’il consacre la moitié de son travail 4 la théorie éco- 
nomique (Ricardo, Marx, Keynes principalement) l’auteur n’en- 
tend pas innover dans le domaine. Pour lui, la théorie offre une 
voie raccourcie vers l’intelligence du capitalisme contemporain ; 
elle aide a saisir les transformations que le systéme de produc- 
tion a subies. ‘‘We must recall its theory as well as its practice: 
we must see what men thought they were establishing when in 
fact they established capitalism. For the theory of capitalism 
contrasts even more with mid-century reality than does its 
previous practice” (p. 42). Méthode pour le moins originale 
qui suggére ce que Schumpeter appelle l’historicité des théories. 

L’auteur soumet que la réalité économique tend constamment 
a dépasser les théoriciens de cette réalité, que la théorie sans 
histoire risque de se transformer en “orthodoxie.” Trop long- 
temps, pour avoir oublié la variable démocratique ou politique, 
on a accepté comme fatalité ou “loi,” (ou on a ignoré) la tendance 
inhérente au capitalisme 4 mal répartir le produit national. Au 
cours de l’histoire, la démocratie a toutefois opéré tout juste 
assez pour déjouer les prophéties économiques du 19e siécle... 
“in deflecting the course of economic development from what it 
would have been if the political environment of capitalism had 
remained what it was a hundred years ago” (p. 176). L’auteur 
propose une acception large de linstitution démocratique, de 
facon a comprendre une liberté d’expression susceptible de dif- 
fuser le pouvoir. Mais la diffusion du pouvoir n’est pas tache 
facile dans une société ot! “the dissemination of news and opinion 
has become a branch of big business and, like other big business, 
has passed into the oligopolistic stage” (p. 259). 

Quel climat d’opinion faut-il cultiver pour obvier aux dangers 
auxquels s’expose une démocratie en concurrence avec un capi- 
talisme oligopolistique, et quel appareil administratif (Etat) 
faut-il élaborer pour atteindre les objectifs de justice sociale? 
Telle semble étre la question principale a laquelle Mr. Strachey 
se propose de répondre dans le deuxiéme volume de son ouvrage. 

Ecrit dans un style simple et direct, l’ouvrage de Mr. Strachey 
demeure quand méme difficile & cause de la complexité des 
problémes qu’il souléve et de la réflexion historique qu’il exige. 
Difficile aussi 4 cause de la pluralité des variables qu’il traite. 
Parfois, on perd l’idée centrale. Mais l’auteur nous la rappelle 
assez souvent; et surtout, il simplifie la tache de la critique en 
délimitant son sujet avec précaution. 
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Contemporary Capitalism invite a la réflexion et illustre la 
tradition Gollancz dans ce qu’elle a de meilleur. 


Université Laval ALBERT FAUCHER 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-1946. THE REALIGN- 
MENT OF EuROPE. Edited by Arnold Toynbee and Veronica 
M. Toynbee. 1955. (Issued under the auspices of the RIIA. 
London, Toronto: Oxford. xvi, 619pp. $14.00.) 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-1946. FOUR-POWER 
CONTROL IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, 1945-1946. By Michael 
Balfour and John Mair. 1956. (Issued under the auspices 
of the RIIA. London, Toronto: Oxford. xii, 390pp. $7.25.) 


These two volumes, both relating to the transitional phase 
from conflict to ‘absence of war’ which was the sequel to the 
break-up of Hitler’s Europe, constitute an important addition to 
the Chatham House wartime series. 

The Realignment of Europe has as its theme the manner in 
which the power vacuum left amid the debris of the Nazi “United 
Europe” was, by the end of 1946, replaced by two new supra- 
national combines, East and West, each with their centres out- 
side Europe. In his introduction Arnold Toynbee describes the 
Voélkerwanderung of 1939-46 which, with a characteristically 
sweeping stroke of the brush, he suggests restored the ethnic 
map of North-eastern Europe to something like that of about 
1200 A.D. and was accompanied by an equally drastic rationali- 
zation of the political map. The details of this realignment into 
an East and a West—divided along the prearranged western 
border of the Soviet zone of Germany, a line “along which 
Russian power was in equilibrium with North American power 
transmitted to the continent through a pumping station in the 
British Isles”—are filled in in the remaining 550-odd pages by 
a team of authors. R. G. Hawtrey contributes a rather jerky 
account of the economic consequences of the war; F. Ashton- 
Gwatkin an account of UNRRA which owes much to Wood- 
bridge’s official history, though it fills in some details on the 
gestation period. The remaining four-fifths of the book deal 
with national experiences, first in Eastern Europe, then Western. 
In the case of Poland, Sidney Lowery’s account begins as early 
as the Nazi invasion of Russia; in the case of Italy, with the 
fall of Mussolini; elsewhere generally with the liberation. The 
story is carried in most cases to the signing of the treaties with 
Germany’s former allies in February, 1947. The volume thus 
provides an important background to the Survey for 1947-1948, 
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the first of the postwar series which was published in 1952. It 
must also be read in conjunction with Hitler’s Europe (for con- 
tinental developments before “liberation”), and with America, 
Britain and Russia, (for a more extended discussion of matters 
of policy). 

To dispel the sense of dealing only with peripheral develop- 
ments one must turn from The Realignment of Europe to Four 
Power Control in Germany and Austria, 1945-1946. The latter 
is the work of two authors only. Mr. Michael Balfour’s account 
of the beginnings of the occupation in Germany occupies over 
two-thirds of the volume. It reveals clearly the lack of pre- 
paredness on the part of the victorious allies, but nevertheless 
his attitude is generally one of sympathetic understanding of 
the enormous problems involved. He is justifiably sceptical of 
the lasting outlook for changes which the Western Powers at- 
tempted to introduce into their zones in view of the basic dif- 
ferences between German and Anglo-Saxon middle class society, 
but he also rejects a too easy dismissal of the denazification 
proceedings. He admits that the differences between the oc- 
cupying powers—superficial between the Western Powers, funda- 
mental between East and West—were so evident at the start as 
to preclude the success of the joint occupation, but he concludes 
that the statesmen concerned had every reason for making sacri- 
fices to maintain four-power co-operation. The Austrian tale, as 
told by Mr. John Mair, is simpler and has a happier ending. 
“The Allied Commission worked,” he concludes, and this partly 
because Austria was less important in the power struggle, partly 
because it was possible early to constitute a central government 
and to transfer power to it. This in turn was owing to the four- 
power agreement in 1948 recognizing Austria as a victim of 
aggression, though her future was bedevilled by the simultane- 
ous agreement that she “could not evade responsibility for parti- 
cipation in the war on the side of Hitlerite Germany,” and by 
the undertaking to award to Russia in lieu of reparations the 
(undefined) German assets in Austria. 


University of Toronto ROBERT A, SPENCER 


THE Heretic. By Sir Fitzroy Maclean. 1957. (New York: 
Harper; Toronto: Musson. 486pp. $5.95.) 


Marshal Tito is unquestionably the most colourful, most skill- 
ful and most successful operator in the game of power politics 
today. Even Mr. Khruschev, who has recently demonstrated 
once again his own considerable skill at in-fighting in this game, 
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has acknowledged Tito’s primacy in this respect and was not 
ashamed to seek Tito’s advice at a critical point of his own 
battle with Molotov. Only last summer, on the eve of the events 
in Eastern Europe that were almost to bring Khruschev down, 
he was in Jugoslavia consulting Tito. 

The study of Tito is therefore an important part of the study 
of the evolution of Soviet policy since the war. His resistance 
first to Stalin and then to those who wanted to perpetuate 
Stalinism after his death has undoubtedly played its part in 
the internal struggle in the Kremlin. 

Sir Fitzroy Maclean had unique qualifications to be Tito’s 
biographer. As head of the British mission to Tito during the 
war he was in direct contact with him at the time when the 
future dictator was first beginning to feel his strength and see 
the prospect of supreme power. Even when the war was won 
and Tito ceased to feel the need for British aid or advice, Sir 
Fitzroy still had access to him. 

Since 1948, when Tito was expelled from the Soviet bloc and 
again turned for assistance to the West, Sir Fitzroy has been 
able to continue his contacts with Tito and to gather, from Tito 
himself and his closest colleagues and from the official Jugoslav 
archives to which he had some access, material for what is both 
a semi-official biography and the first complete study of the 
partisan war. 

The two earlier biographers of Tito, Konni Zilliacus (Tito of 
Jugoslavia) and Vladimir Dedijer (Tito Speaks)— upon whom 
Sir Fitzroy relies for much of his purely biographical material— 
also enjoyed the advantage of proximity to their subject. But 
they were both, by virtue of their political views, inclined to 
let their admiration for Tito to get the better of their judgment. 

Sir Fitzroy is able to be rather more objective in his treat- 
ment of Tito. Nevertheless, even he says that “Tito will always 
be remembered in the history and legend of his own people.” 
Future generations of Slavs will, he believes, celebrate “the fame 
of his virtues and his vices alike.” 

It is perhaps the book’s chief shortcoming that it leaves the 
reader in some doubt about what Tito’s vices and virtues are. 
Under the heading of virtues we have undoubtedly to include 
his ability to lead and inspire his countrymen, his unquestioned 
capacities as a military leader and his patriotism. But what 
about his failings? 

For real objectivity some of them should be listed. Such a 
list would have to include a great lust for power, a crude intoler- 
ance of any other views but his own, a readiness to use force to 
suppress opponents inside or outside his own party, and a pro- 
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found lack of faith in the capacity of the people of Jugoslavia to 
decide their own fate and operate democratic institutions. 

It is one of the paradoxes of Communist politics that the first 
rebel against Stalin had nothing to substitute for Stalinism. 
That is indeed the tragedy of Jugoslavia today. 


New York GABRIEL GERSH 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1954. By Coral Bell. Edited 
by F. C. Benham. 1957. (Toronto: Oxford, viii, 329pp. 
$6.75.) 

DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1954. Issued under the 
auspices of the RIIA. Selected and edited by Denise Folliot. 
1957. (Toronto: Oxford. xvii, 368pp. $8.25.) 


Chatham House’s annual Survey is now under the general 
editorship of Dr. F. C. Benham who was the Institute’s Research 
Professor of International Economics, but this volume has been 
mainly written by Miss Coral Bell who was Peter Calvocoressi’s 
assistant for earlier volumes. F. C. Jones contributed the sec- 
tion on the Far East and Dr. Benham himself wrote Part III, 
“The West and Germany,” a fact which, for some reason, is 
omitted from the table of contents. Miss Bell has fully main- 
tained those superlative standards of scholarship and clarity 
which have marked the Surveys over the years. Despite the 
straitjacket imposed upon style and organisation by a frame- 
work of annual coverage and by the necessity for a detailed 
factual presentation, this volume, which is based on sound use 
of selected newspapers and government documents, grips the 
reader. The authoress has shown mastery in one field where 
she might have been expected to have relatively little interest. 
Her introductory treatment of the relation between military and 
political power in the modern age could hardly be bettered ex- 
cept, perhaps, by being expanded. Miss Bell points out that one 
basic fallacy in the current “safety out of terror” thesis is that 
modern wars are not as much the result of deliberate policies 
of aggression as of systematic miscalculations by statesmen. 
Furthermore, she points out that Mr. Dulles’s notorious “verge 
of war” policy, while it contains some realism, places us on the 
edge of a precipice in a fashion that is quite undesirable in the 
present state of international relations. These are arguments 
which, when taken together, should give some food for thought. 

The Dulles quotation about the verge of war, which appears 
on the title page of this volume, is a pertinent text for the 
general conclusion of the whole book, which seems to be that 
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1954 was, in retrospect, “‘a corner turned.” This description of 
1954 as a turning point becomes unreal when it is remembered 
that the previous Survey for 1953 classed that year also as a 
turning point. It is true that in 1953 the qualification was made 
that it was a turning point in the attitude of the West to the 
U.S.S.R., if not in the attitude of the U.S.S.R. towards the West; 
and so it might be arguable that the West changed its ground 
in 1953 and the Soviet Union followed suit in 1954. But here, 
post-scriptum events have undone Miss Bell’s thesis. In the 
sputnik era, neither 1953 nor 1954 seem like much of a turning 
point; and the text of this Survey volume does not appear to 
support the thesis that three years ago a corner was turned. 
This latter interpretation may, however, be an entirely subjec- 
tive interpretation on the part of the reader. The atmosphere in 
which this volume is being read is very different from that in 
which it was written. In fact, the crises portrayed in 1954 do 
not seem to be very much different from that with, which we 
are now engaged. The only real difference is that the sputnik 
has produced some degree of hysteria. 

The Documents for 1954 have abandoned the recent practice 
of marching in close step with the Survey and have returned to 
the pre-war plan of relative independence. By and large they 
cover the same ground and thus support the Survey. But a 
return to this older policy has given greater flexibility and has 
dropped an artificial correlation which could never be consistently 
maintained. 

One noticeable result of this is that the volume contains more 
of the Soviet documents on European affairs and disarmament 
than it probably would have done had the old policy been fol- 
lowed. While this is a proper policy since published volumes of 
documentary material should conform largely to what has been 
produced and is available, it does not help the volume from the 
reader’s point of view. Soviet diplomats are long-worded and 
repetitious. 


Royal Military College of Canada RICHARD A. PRESTON 


THE CANADIANS IN ITALY 1943-1945. By Lt.-Col. G. W. L. 
Nicholson. Volume II of Official History of the Canadian 
Army in the Second World War. 1956. (Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer. xv, 807pp. $3.50.) 


For the specialist who was there, for the politico-military 
strategist, or for the military technician, The Canadians in Italy 
must be an unsatisfying book. The cause, however, is implicit 
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in the task the author has set himself, rather than imprecise 
execution; for in a volume of 807 pages it is hardly possible to 
combine satisfying discourse on general theatre strategy with 
problems of generalship and at the same time to deal adequately 
with the activity of men on the brigade or even individual level. 

Having said this, it is necessary to record that this book does 
do what a great many official histories do not; i.e., it makes 
the high level problems and the campaign understandable to 
those whose duties kept their approach to the Italian war limited, 
and at the same time it brings into reasonable focus the particular 
problems peculiar to the fighting man himself. In this sense, 
and in the sense that one is even able to glimpse the interaction 
between generals’ aspirations and the activity of particular units, 
one must count this book a rousing success. On becoming 
familiar with this volume, the Canadian general public will be 
able to understand the reasons for particular engagements that 
were heretofore puzzling, and they will be able to lose them- 
selves in as much of the smoke of battle as they ought. This 
book is not a novel and the author rightly leaves the peculiar 
emotions engendered by battle to those who were there. 

Both those who sponsor irresponsible Canadian nationalism 
and their opposite numbers who cling fast to an archaic im- 
perialism, will find much to interest them in the descriptions of 
negotiations leading to the placing of Canadian soldiers in Italy 
and those leading to the establishment of the Canadian Corps 
Headquarters. This problem of British-Canadian co-operation 
is also apparent in the author’s description of the doubts felt 
about the quality of Canadian generalship at the time of the 
breakthrough at the Hitler line. 

As far as space and, presumably, official policy allow, the 
author has presented the facts of Anglo-Canadian difficulties in 
a balanced and fair manner. Probably the most startling quota- 
tion in the book occurs on page 451 where, in connection with 
General Leese’s evidenced lack of confidence in Canadian Corps 
Headquarters, General Crerar bitterly wrote that “No Canadian, 
or American, or other ‘national’ Commander, unless possessing 
phenomenal qualities, is ever rated quite as high as an equivalent 
Britisher.” Difficulties such as this one may easily be repre- 
sented as the result of situation or personality. They may even 
be put down to national prejudices. It might have been pointed 
out, however, that clashes of this sort, inevitable in any inter- 
national formation, are rendered more certain by the insistence 
on national separateness, evidenced both by lack of pre-war co- 
operation and by the very nature of a Corps dependent for 
orders on both a British general and a Canadian government. 
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Lack of preparation for this sort of situation was the real culprit 
and not the transient actors on the battle’s stage. 

The book is well laid out, clearly written, and the maps are 
a joy; altogether, Lt.-Col. Nicholson’s book was worth waiting 
for. 


Royal Military College of Canada D. M. SCHURMAN 


THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TopAy. By William P. Tucker. 
1957. (Toronto: Thomas Allen Ltd.; Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. xii, 484pp. $7.25.) 


This book does much more than its title suggests; for its 
first seventy pages give the general reader a helpful survey of 
Mexican history; and devotes most of the remaining pages to the 
historical development of all important aspects of the govern- 
ment and politics of that country. It is not surprising that this 
is the first comprehensive survey of this subject; and the reader 
can only admire the author’s courage in undertaking what must 
have been an exercise in frustration. Mexican leaders have not 
yet subscribed to the dictum that “Government should be of 
laws rather than of men.” As a result, the author time and 
again is forced to end a careful analysis with the depressing 
statement that practice has not followed legislation; and the 
further confession that records of actual practice are frequently 
missing. Mexican leaders have not often been interested in such 
things; and M. A. essays, as the author admits, cannot take the 
place of official documents that do not exist. To make matters 
worse for the historian, Mexican legislators have suffered from 
the delusion that a never-ending flood of detailed, undigested, and 
largely Presidentially-inspired legislation will, in some strange 
manner, act as a panacea for their country’s unending problems. 
To illustrate the frequency of constitutional changes, the author 
tells of one Mexican state which had adopted its fourth consti- 
tution by 1917, and which had amended this one one hundred and 
thirty-nine times between 1921 and 1951. 

The last few years, fortunately, have brought the beginnings 
of more orderly administration to Mexican affairs; and the au- 
thor has taken advantage of this to supply the student of con- 
temporary government, politics, and education with material 
that is of value. He seeks to conclude his survey on a note of 
careful optimism. He cannot do more when Mexican political 
theories and political morality leave so much to be desired. 


Toronto N. S. KELLY 
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LAND REFORM AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE MIDDLE EAST. By 
Doreen Warriner. 1957. (London; New York: Oxford. 


ix, 197pp. $3.75.) 


Miss Warriner has followed up her Land and Poverty in the 
Middle East (RIIA, 1948) with the present equally valuable work, 
written after a visit to Iraq, Syria and Egypt in 1955 and early 
1956. She now includes studies of the Egyptian agrarian 
reform, of the remarkable postwar growth of grain and cotton 
cultivation in Northern Syria, and of the prospects of develop- 
ment in Iraq. Unfortunately conditions in Jordan, the Lebanon 
and Israel are not discussed. The earlier volume contained an 
excellent chapter on Arab and Zionist agriculture in mandated 
Palestine, which showed inter alia that already before the 
expulsion of the refugees rural overpopulation and landlessness 
had become serious among the Palestinian Arabs. 

The agrarian problems of the three countries now discussed 
are very diverse, but they have certain features in common: the 
immense social gap between the countryside and the cities, the 
poverty and ignorance of the peasants, and the fact that cultiva- 
tion of irrigated lands, and also of semi-marginal steppe lands 
like those of Northern Syria, requires organized collective effort. 
In such conditions the only practical substitutes for private 
estate ownership are government ownership, or peasant owner- 
ship combined with collective management; such management 
might be effected through voluntary peasant co-operatives, but 
if the peasants are too ignorant to co-operate, the state has to 
take over. 

In Egypt, where productivity per acre is the highest in the 
world, the problem is basically Malthusian. The purposes of the 
1952 land reform were “redistribution of property, reduction of 
rents, and raising of agricultural wages.” Miss Warriner reports 
that these purposes have been achieved without any decline in 
agricultural productivity. 


“There can be no doubt that the farmers have gained a con- 
siderable increase of income. It is true that they have not become 
independent owners, and that the cooperatives are managed by 
state officials, in what is in effect a system of collective farming. ... 
None the less, there is a gain in status as well as income, for the 
new farmers have economic security comparable to that of in- 
dividual ownership.” 


In Syria, the old settled areas, whether owned by landlords 
(as in Homs and Hama) or by peasant proprietors, show signs 
of stagnation, while in the Jezira province, which till the late 
1930s was virgin steppe, the private enterprise of a few “mer- 
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chant tractorists” from Aleppo has brought hundreds of 
thousands of acres under the plough. Miss Warriner admires 
this enterprise, but warns that “there are obvious weaknesses— 
no improvement in soil fertility or grain yields, a risk of soil 
erosion, and no stability.” She also expresses admiration for 
the Ba’th party, whose leader, Akram Hourani, first became 
prominent as a spokesman for agrarian discontent in his native 
province of Homs. It is this party which, after gaining control 
of the army (through its henchman Col. Sarraj) and eliminating 
opponents (through successive “treason” trials) has now 
amalgamated Syria with Egypt. While virulent anti-Westernism 
seems to be the Party’s main driving force, sympathy with 
Col. Nasser’s agrarian program may have been a contributory 
motive. 

Concerning Iraq, Miss Warriner paints a gloomy picture. 
During the 1930s, tribal lands in southern Iraq were registered 
as the property of the tribal shaikhs, and the tribesmen became 
share-cropping tenants. (She might have mentioned that at 
that time the tribes, who followed their shaikhs, possessed more 
rifles than did the Iraqi armed forces and launched two serious 
rebellions. The problem was to pacify the tribes and extend 
cultivation. The land registration policy adopted was, of course, 
the line of least resistance, but it did produce the immediately 
desired results; cultivation rose from 1,000,000 acres in 1919 
to 2,550,000 acres in 1943 and 7,050,000 acres in 1956). Miss 
Warriner, like Lord Salter in his 1955 report, emphasizes Iraq’s 
need for social reforms in addition to the “engineer’s planning” 
provided for in the first of the oil-financed development plans. 
She expresses doubts concerning the sincerity of the govern- 
ment’s desire to implement reforms. At the time of her visit 
the schemes for colonizing newly developed state lands (on 
which by law only peasant proprietors may be settled) were 
making poor progress, while various reform measures, like the 
law limiting landlords’ crop shares, were not being fully imple- 
mented. Since then, however, there is evidence that much has 
been done. Many of Lord Salter’s recommendations have been 
adopted in the revised second five year plan, law enforcement 
is improving as more qualified officials become available, vast 
new settlement schemes are under way, and last September the 
octroi (hitherto the only tax on agriculture) was abolished, land- 
lords now being instead required to pay the graduated income 
tax. In any case, the great engineering works were essential 
preliminaries. The flood control works were only finished in 
1956; drainage to prevent soil salination (which makes shifting 
cultivation in large estates inevitable) and road building to open 
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up the rural areas can now be, and are being, undertaken. As 
Miss Warriner points out, although the Iraqi parliament consists 
largely of shaikhs who have several times been able to block 
suggested reforms, the government is run by the urban middle 
class, to whose enlightenment and integrity she pays tribute. 
Indeed, no fewer than four members of Nuri al-Sa’id’s present 
cabinet are Ph. Ds. of U.S. and British universities. The 
present reviewer is convinced that in Iraqi conditions gradual 
reforms will produce better results than revolutionary reforms 
would do. But the Iraqi régime must persevere with gradual 
reforms and with their implementation if it is to vindicate its 
policy of Arab-Western co-operation before Arab and world 
opinion—especially now that Iraq has taken on the task of 
salvaging Jordan and Jordan’s half million refugees. 


Institute of Islamic Studies F. R. C. BAGLEY 
McGill University 


GERMANY’S EASTERN NEIGHBOURS. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. 
1957. (Toronto: Oxford. 309pp. $4.50.) 


The task which Miss Wiskemann set for herself is “to formu- 
late and weigh up the issues at stake between the Germans on 
the one hand and their Western Slav neighbours in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia on the other.” The temptation is great to take 
sides in a live issue as bitterly controversial as are German- 
Czech, and especially German-Polish relations. Miss Wiskemann 
has successfully resisted this temptation; she deals with the 
complex questions involved with admirable objectivity. It is this 
which gives to her book its greatest value at a time when, in the 
West, Germany’s stock is very high again and there is little 
sympathy for those who, because of sad experience in the past, 
today distrust and oppose the Germans. 

The author is at her best when she deals with two issues 
which for years to come are bound to bedevil Germany’s relations 
with her Slav neighbours: Poland’s western frontier (the Oder- 
Neisse Line), and the expulsion of the Germans from Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. She does not defend the excesses com- 
mitted, but she also makes it quite clear that the expulsions 
themselves were politically unavoidable, and were at any event 
agreed to by the Western allies. The melancholy tale of how 
cavalierly Western statesmen dealt with borders at Teheran and 
Yalta and how realization of what they had done came to them 
too late, has been recounted before, but seldom, if ever, as 
vividly and succinctly as by Miss Wiskemann. The consequent 
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dilemma in which Germans and Poles and Czechs find themselves 
whenever they try to tackle their differences looks wellnigh in- 
soluble. The author sees a ray of hope in an “Eastern European 
union which included German representatives,” but this surely is 
in the dim and distant future. 

Considering the great merits of her book it seems a pity that 
in writing it Miss Wiskemann should (for reasons that do not 
sound very convincing) have felt “obliged to sacrifice many 
things to speed.” What she sacrificed most was proper checking 
of the text, particularly of the foreign language quotations. It 
is a disappointment to find sloppiness of this kind in a book pub- 
lished under the aegis of Chatham House. Perhaps these defi- 
ciencies can be eliminated in a revised edition which the subject 
(and Miss Wiskemann’s treatment of it) would deserve. 


Toronto JOHN GELLNER 


ERRATUM 


The title of the book reviewed by Professor G. F. G. Stanley 
in the Winter 1957-58 issue, p.74, was Les Secrets de ’ Expedition 
a@’Egypte by Merry and Serge Bromberger, published by Editions 
des Quatre Fils Aymon, Paris, 1957, and not the English transla- 
tion as the review heading indicated. The editor regrets that 
this error was made. 
































SHORTER NOTICES 


THE NEw WorLD. Vol. 2 of A History of the English Speaking 
Peoples. By Winston Churchill. 1956. (Toronto: Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart. xi,483pp. $6.50.) 


Tue AGE OF REVOLUTION. Vol. 3 of A History of the English 
Speaking Peoples. By Winston Churchill. 1957. (Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart. xiv, 402pp. $6.50.) 


These volumes have the same merits and the same defects 
as the first. It is the history on which Sir Winston has been 
brought up, corrected by the findings of modern research 
(with assistance from first class professionals), but ignoring 
new fields which modern scholars have opened or expanded. 
Excellent use is made of well chosen quotations from con- 
temporary sources. The main interest is war and diplomacy; 
indeed in the third volume eighteen out of twenty-five 
chapters come in this category. The treatment of the Tudors 
in the second volume is perfunctory—the wives of Henry 
VIII and the defeat of the Armada providing the main in- 
terest. The most vivid chapters in this volume are those 
dealing with the Civil War. There is no doubt upon which 
side the author would have fought although like Hyde he 
would have supported Parliament up to 1641. 


THE History OF GERMANY. From the Reformation to the te 
Present. By Minna R. Falk. 1957. (New York: Philo- ‘ 
sophical Library. x, 438pp. $6.00.) Not detailed enough Ly 
to be a text-book, this work is very uneven in balance. The a 
author’s comments, though gleaned from first-hand knowl- 
edge, disclose nothing new. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA: AN 
HISTORICAL AND INTEGRATED ANALYSIS THROUGH 1948. By 
Cheng Yu-kwei. 1956. (Washington: University of Wash- 
ington Press. xi, 278pp. $7.00.) The chief virtue of Dr. 
Cheng’s book is the vast amount of material he has collected 
from widely scattered sources; this work is now the best 
single source in a Western language for the facts of China’s 
foreign trade. The promise of the subtitle is less well ful- 

filled in that the economic analysis whereby trade and im 

dustrialization are related leaves something to be desired. 
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THE DOUBLE PATRIOTS: A STUDY OF JAPANESE NATIONALISM. By 
Richard Storry. 1957. (London: Chatto & Windus; Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin. ix, 335pp. 25s.) Here is an exciting story, 
and an important one, well told. Mr. Storry has made full 
use of the voluminous records of the International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East and of Japanese materials to 
produce this account of the Army cliques and secret societies, 
the ultra-nationalists who influenced and shaped by threats 
of assassination and patriotic moral pressure the policies that 
brought Japan to war and defeat. 


DOCUMENTS OF MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT. Edited by T.E. 
Utley and J. Stuart Maclure. 1957. (Toronto: MacMillan. 
ix, 276pp. $3.85.) The editors have ranged from John 
Locke through Marx and Engles to Pius XII and Reinhold 
Niebuhr in making their selections from original works to 
illustrate the main currents of modern Western political, 
economic and religious thought. Representative Democracy, 
Communism, Papal Political Theory, Romantic Authorita- 
rianism, and Protestant Political Thought are the main 
themes treated. The book is intended to replace Oakeshott’s 
Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe. 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FoR 1954. 1957. (New York: 
United Nations. xvii, 478pp. $5.00.) The ninth annual 
compendium by the United Nations on world-wide legal 
developments in the sphere of human rights. Part III, for 
example, contains the texts of international instruments 
affecting human rights adapted during 1954, including the 
UN Convention relating to the status of stateless persons. 


THE ECONOMY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, PROGRESS, PROBLEMS, 
Prospects. By Gerhard Colm and Theordore Geiger with 
the assistance of Nauel Helzner. 1958. (Washington: 
National Planning Association. viii, 168pp. $2.00.) In this 
study of the theory and practice of the American economy, 
written for the non-specialist, the authors view the basic 
problem as how to reconcile large-scale enterprise with the 
freedom of the individual. They conclude that this problem 
can be solved if the American people avoid the extremes of 
“utopian expectations” and of complacency. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Listing here does not preclude review in a later issue) 


ANNUAL BULLETIN OF TRANSPORT STATISTICS FOR Europe. Eighth year. 
1957. (New York: United Nations, vi, 96pp. $1.00.) 

ASPECTS OF JUSTICE. By Sir Carelton Kemp Allen, Q.C. 1958. (Toronto: 
Carswell. ix, 310pp. $4.75.) 

AUSTRALIA AND THE CHANGING WoRLD IN AsIA. By Sir Douglas Copland, 
K.B.E., C.M.G. 1957. (Melbourne, Australia: AIIA, New York: 
IPR. 19pp. 1/6d.) 

CustoMs ADMINISTRATION IN CANADA. Canadian Studies in Economics, 
No. 9. By Gordon Blake. 1957. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. x, 193pp. $3.50.) 

THE CosMIC FUNCTION OF Lire. A Transcendent Hypothesis. By Adolph 
Ancrum Williamson. 1958. (New York: Vantage Press. T78pp. 
$2.50.) 

DEFENCE AND THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING ROLE. By Norman Angell. 1958. 
(Toronto: Ryerson. viii, 116pp. $2.50.) 

DeMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS IN THE WorLD Topay. Edited by Werner 
Burmeister. 1958. (London: Stevens and Sons. Toronto: 
Carswell. x, 157pp. iv, $3.25.) 

DISARMAMENT AND THE UNITED NATIONS. An Unremitting Effort. 
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